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FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PARIS EDITIONS. 
HE Subscribers would inform the Trade that they keep 
on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, the 





most ved works in ~ amma tag anaes of educa- 
ing, History, Geography, Grammar, Rhetoric, 
tien, em ng, y er aetiset Patio. 


ic, Biography, Literature, Mytholo, 
soph , Chemistry, Arithmetic, Mathematics, Reading 
Books, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c., &c. 

They have also a large asrortment of French works 
suitable for Presents, School rewards, &c., many of which 
are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and colored, 
and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 

Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and [talian School 
Books, and American editions, including those edited by 
F. Sales. 

The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 

Catalogues furnished oe cKW 


Owing to unavoidable delay, the Publishers have not yet been able to deliver this book. It is now ready, and 
orders solicited from the Trade. ‘The Trade at a distance, who cannot examine the work before ordering, are assured 
pen will find “ THE GEM OF THE SEASON” one of the handsomest and most saleable Gift-books ever 

shed. 


THE GEM OF THE SEASON. FOR 1848. 


TWENTY SUPERB ENGRAVINGS. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICBNT GIFT-BOOK EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
IN ITS CONTENTS AND EXTERNAL APPEARANCE UNEXCEPTIONABLE. 
A beautiful small quarto volume, richly bound in Morocce. 


ODOM owas" 


LEAVITT, TROW,& Co. 


Publish this Week, the above Splendid Annual for 1848. 


Wautcn, from the ber and elegance of the Engravings, the beauty and neatness of the Paper and Printing, its 
original and rich exterior, together with the really valuable contents, they offer to the public, as in every way worthy 
to be called, “ THE GEM of the Season.” 

5% First Impressions” in a Gift Book, as well as in other things of both greater and minor importance, are enery- 
thing. In presenting for the public favor * The Gem,” the publishers have considered this, and spared no pains or 
expense to form a volume, in appearance, to please the most exacting, and of such real, lasting worth t the 
ephemeral characteristics of the name “ ANNvaL” shall not exist with regard to “ The Gem of the Season.” 

The number of Engravings (‘T'wenty) is more than double that of any similar work, yet second to none, being all 
engraved and printed by SarTatn, and the designs from paintings by Wilkie, Vandyke, Danby, Landseer, Westall, 
Rethel, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other eminent Artists. 

The Illustrations consist of four Portraits and sixteen other Engravings; an elegant and accurate likeness of the late 
Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., with an article by Robert Turnbull, Esq., will be seen and read with interest by every one. 

The size, binding (the whole exterior) of “ The Gem,” is at once beautiful, rich, and attractive, a fit casing ite 
contents, being of anew and original nature, and presenting a golden, gorgeous, yet delicate and beautiful appearance. 
The whole forming a “ gem” that will never dim—an “annual” not an “ Annual,” anda work of real permanent 





vulue. 
LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Splendidly executed in Mezzotinto, by John Sartain. 
1. THE WATER DIPPER. Painted by Westall.) 11. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Painted by D’Orsay. 
2. VIGNETTE TITLE, Sir Joshua Reynolds. | 12. THE GIPSY MOTHER. Sir D. Wilkie. 
3. VICTORIA. R. Thorburn, | 13. J Is, Alfred Rethel. 
4. THOS CHALMERS, D.D. From a Daguerreotype. 14. THE TRAVELLED MONKEY. E. Landseer. 
5. MATERNAL FELICITY. Riedel. 15. DRIVING THINGS OFF. J. J. Ubalon. 
6. AULD ROBIN GRAY. Sir D. Wilkie. | 16. THE CITATION OF WICKLIFFE. J.8.E. Jones. 
7. EMBARKATION OF CLEOPATRA. Danby.| 17. CHARLES I. Vandyke. 
8 THE DISCONSOLATE. G. 8. Newton. | 18. CROMWELL AND FAMILY. Johannot. 
9. THE MOTHER. C. R. Leslie 19. PROCRASTINATION, T. Von Holst. 
19, PAUL AND VIRGINIA, Schopin.'20. LEIGH HUNT. Margaret Gillies. 


CONTENTS—ORIGINAL AND WORTH READING. 


Among the Contributions will be found interesting articles from Prof. Henry Tappan, Mrs. J. Webb, George B. 
Cheever, D.D., Samuel Hanson Cox, D.D. (The Right Side for the Bride): Robert urnbull, Esq. (Life of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D.); Rev. John 8. C. Abbott (Victoria); Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, and from others well and favor- 
ably known to the reading and literary world. 


AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


322 Broadway, New York. 


PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 





THE ART-UNION JOURNAL 
Of the Fine Arts, the Arts Decorative and 
Ornamental, &c., &c. 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 

[Published in J.ondon.)} 

Journal being in its ninth ye 

The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro-| dy to be sufficiently known to render | wS.E. : ao 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each | ,ny minute details of its purpose and mode of conduct. 
subscriber of Five Dollars is a Member for one year.) Manufacturers have learned that it is a most valuable 
The funds are applied :—first, to the production of large | auxiliary to them, and the public generally have found it 
and costly engravings, of which every member receives | interesting, as showing the benefits whieh have followed 
a copy: and, next, to the purchase of original Paintings, | the alliance between the Fine and the Useful Arts. 
and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which | 
are distributed, by lot, among the members, in Decem-| The Illustrations are of the highest order and 


ber. produced 
Last year 146 paintings were distributed. This year in various styles of Art, exclusively for this 
they will be more numerous and valuable—more than 100 Journal. 
are already purchased; and in addition there will be dis- Subscriptions received by 
tributed 250 bronze medals of Washington Allston, now JOHN P. RIDNER, 289 Broadway 
yi ’ 


in progress. And¢ach member will receive two engrav- 
VP Sole Agent for the United States. 


ings—"“ The Jolly’Fiat-Boat Men,” after Bingham; and 
«A Sybil,” after Huntington. J.P. R. has just received an Invoice of 

f the Institution, out of the cityof New| “" °° very fine Eng- 
York. pearenenety A by Honorary Secretaries, and with | 4ish Engravings, which he offers for sale to the trade, or 
the view of extending further the benefits of the institu-| at retail. ol6 
tion, the committee wish to appoint such agents in all the 
cities and larger villages of the United States where none 











are already appointed. Booksellers will find it a useful 
and agreeable agency.—Address the a 
tary. f 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 








LOCKWOOD & SON, 
o2 Gt fp 411 Broadway 
VOL. Il. 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 





STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


E subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this chy, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his blishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al) the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
vorable as in any other Foundry. 
T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 
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LOT SALE OF BOOKS, PAPER, STATION- 
ERY, FANCY ARTICLES, &c 


COOLEY, KEESE, & HILL, 
Will hold an extensive Lot Sale of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, PAPER, &c. 
On the 10th of November nezt 


HIS sale will embrace a rich and varied assortment of 

Standard Works and School Books, together with 
Tilustrated Works, in elegant bindings, Annuals, Games, 
Fancy Stationery, and other articles suitable for the 
Holiday season. 

Consignments are respectfully solicited for this sale, and 
liberal cash advances wil! be made thereon. 

Invoices should be handed in by the 25th of October, at 
which time the catalogue wil! be put to press. A wide 
circulation will be given to it previously to the sale. 

Invoices not marked with a star (*) are to be sold with 
the understanding that after the first lot of any item shall 
have been knocked down, the owner thereof reserves the 
right to continue the sale of the remainder of that item, or 
to withdraw the same, at his option. 

Terms of Sale—Satisfactory endorsed Notes at six 
months, will be received for all purchases out of any one 
Invoice, amounting to three hundred dollars; and the 
same at four months, for sums of one hundred dollars, 

rchased from any one invoice. All other sales, cash. 

» however, who may desire to include their cash 
purchases with those on four months, can do so by adding 
the interest on the cash part. 023 4t 


HEBREW TALES, 


BY HERMAN HERWITZ, 
Being No. | of Spalding & Shepard's Select 
Library. 
“ It seems to promise much pleasant, novel, and profit- 
able reading. A high moral aim is preserved throughout.” 
—Commercial. 


“ This curious book is a re gathered collection of the wis- 
dom of the Talmud, &c. It is exceedingly suggestive 


ak — ——— ~ 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
L 
YOUNG’S ALGEBRA.—An Elementary Treatise on Al- 
tical and practical ; with attempts to sim- 
ify some of the more difficult parts of the Science, 
particularly the demonstration of the Binomial Theo- 
rem in its most general form; the Solution of Equations 
of the higher order, &c., &c. For the use of Students. 
By J. R. Young, Proft of Math ics in the Royal 
College, Belfast. Revised and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. 
1. 

YOUNG'S GEOMETRY .—Elements of Geometry, with 
Notes. By J. R. Young, Author of several Mathemati- 
cal Works, &c., &e. Revised and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. 

1. 


YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY.—The Ele- 
ments of Analytical Geometry ; comprehending the 
Doctrine of the Conic Sections, and the General Theory 
of Curves and Surfaces of the second order. For the 
use of Mathematical Students in Schools and Universi- 
ties. By J. R. Young, Author of several Mathematical 
Works. Revised and corrected. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Iv. 


YOUNG'S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
with its applications to the principles of Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy; with the Logarithmic and Tri- 
gonometrical Tables. By J. R. Young, Author of seve- 
ral Mathematical Works, &c., &c. To which are added 
some Original Researches in Spherical Geometry. By 
T. 8. Davies, F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., &c., &c. Revised and 
corrected. 1 vol. 8vo, 


and interesting.” — Heme Journal. 
Published by SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
083 tf 1894 Broadway, opposite John street. 





v 


YOUNG'S MECHANICS.—The Elements of Mechanies ; 
comprehending Statics anil Dynamics, with a copious 
collection of Mathematical Problems. For the use of 
Students in Schools and Universities. With numerous 
Plates. By J. R. Young, Author of several Mathemati- 
cal Works, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
College, Belfast. Revised and corrected. 1 vol. 8vo. 

vi. 

LEWIS'S eo Treatise on Plane and 
Spherical » Including the construction of 
the Auxil Tables ; a Concise Tract on the Conic 

Sections, and the Principles of Spherical Projection. By 

Enoch Lewis. New Edition. Revised. 1 vol. 8vo. 

vit. 


McCARTNEY'S CALCULUS.—The Principles of the 
Differential and In t Calculus, and their application 
to Geometry. By Washington McCartney, Professor of 

Mathematics in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. New 

Edition. Revised. 1 vol. 8vo. 

New and Uniform Editions of the above valuable 
athematical Works are in Press, and will be issued on 
the first of November next. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D., { 
100 Mulberry Street, Philadelphia. 
} 


A LARGE CHART, about five feet square) entitled The | 
Phoneticon. This Chart comprises—First, The Elemen- | 
tary Sounds of the English Language, philosophically | 
arranged. Second—Numerous Engravings, showing the | 
best postures of the mouth in the energetic utterance of | 
the elements. Third—A perfect Alphabet, graphic and 

typic. Fourth—Diagrams illustrative of Pitch, Force, | 
and Gesture. [tis got up in superb style, and mounted | 
on rollers, Price, $3. j 


COMSTOCK'S PHONETIC MAGAZINE (24 octavo 
pages). published monthly, at One Dollar per annum, in | 
advance. Letters (post-paid) should be directed to A. 
Comstock, M.D., No. 100 Mulberry Street, Philadelphia. 


cal and Moral, in both the old and the new Alphabet ; 
to which is prefixed a system of Vocal Gymnastics. 
Price, $1. 


THE PHONETIC SPEAKER, consisting of the Princi- 
ples and Exercises in Comstock’s System of El»cution, 
with additions ; the whole in the new Alphabet only. 
This work contains numerous Diagrams, showing the 
Accents, Melody, and Modulations of the Voice, and 
more than two hundred Engraved Figures illustrative of 
Gesture. Price, $1. 


yhabet, No. 1 (the Gospel according to St. Mathew). 
rice, 25 cents. 
CH The New Testament, entire, will be published in one 
volume, before the Ist of January, 1848, Price, $1. 


THE PHONETIC MINSTREL, consisting of Original 
Songs, in Comstock’s Perfect Alphabet, as well as in the 
old Alphabet; set to Popular Airs, No. 1. Price, 124 
cents. 


A TREATISE ON PHONOLOGY. Price 25 cents. 


Alphabet, nor in thatof Andrews and Boyle (which is 
one of Pitman’s rejected Alphabets, with some altera - 
tions), but in Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet, the only 
perfect Alphabet that has been given to the world. 





STAMMERING CURED, 
AND 
ELOCUTION TAUGHT, 
At Comstock's Vocal and Polyglott Gymnasium, 
No. 100 Mulberry Street, Philadelphia. 016 3t 


NEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ALMANAC FOR 1848, 
containing statistics of the various Medical Colleges, 
Hospitals, Dispensaries, &c., &c., of the United States, 
together with other information of value to the Physi- 





cents. 


tal Surgery, the third Edition, revised and greatly en- 
larged, with one hundred and fifty-six Illustrations. 
Price in sheep, $4. 


MENDENHALL’S STUDENTS’ VADE MECUM; or, 
Manual of Examination in Anatomy, Surgery, the Prac- 
tice of Medicine, &c., &c. Second Edition, greatly 
Enlarged. Price in sheep $1 50. 


RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT of the 
Medical Sciences. No. 5, Vol. Il. Price 75 cents per 
number, $1 50 per year. 





Vols. I. and If, neatly bound in sheep. Pri 
$2 25 per volume. ' y p. Price 


THEY ALSO PUBLISH, 


MACKINTOSH’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. ‘4th 
Edition. 


MEIG'S VELPEAU’S MIDWIFERY. 3 Edition. 


BARKTT & ROGERSS MANUAL OF AUSCULTA 
tion and Percussion. 


= PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 280 colored 
ates, 


ROBINSON'S SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL 
Dentistry. Illustrated. 


COXE’S EPITOME OF THE WRITINGS OF HIPPO- 
crates and Galen. 





E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
033 2 No. 23 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





VON BEHR'S HAND-BOOK; or, 


Pocke' oped 
Human Anatomy. a sed 








THE PHONETIC READER, a selection of pieces, Classi- | 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, in Comstock’s Perfect Al- | 


N. B.—The above works are not in Pitman’s imperfect | 


cian and Student. Price in paper 50 cents, in cloth 624 | 


HARRIS’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF a 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
145 NASSAU 8ST. 
Have recently Published 
CATAWBA RIVER, anv orner Poems. 
BY JOHN 8. KIDNEY. 


JUDAH’S LION. 
BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
Beautifully Llustrated. 


JUDH A CAPT A. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
Beautifully Ulustrated. 





In Press. 
THE BETHEL FLAG. By Gardner Spring, D.D. 
RISING IN THE WORLD. By T. 8. Arthur. 


TEACHING A SCIENCE—THE TEACHER AN 
Artist. By the Rev. B. R. Hall, author of “ Something 
for Everybody,” &c., &c, 


| LECTURES_ON SHAKSPEARE. By H. N. Hudson. 


016 3t 





NOW COMPLETE. Price $3 50. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS; 


OR, THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Translated by Rev. Edward Forster. With an Explana- 
tory and Historical Introduction, by G. M. Bussey. Care- 
fully revised and corrected, with some additions, amend- 
ments, and illustrative notes, from the work of E. W. 
Lane. Illustrated with ‘Twenty large Engravings from 
designs by De Moraine, and numerous smaller Wood 
Cuts. In three volumes. $3 50. 


“This is a most beautiful edition of a work, which has 
given perhaps as much pleasure as any that ever was 
penned. We shall never forget the joy, mingled with 
| wonder, with which we pored over its puges in our boy- 
hood ; and though some persuns object to such reading for 
children. we do not, because we are not conscious of ever 
having received the least injury from it ourselves. We 
are fearful that the proscription of such works, and the 
substitution of those of a more practical character for 
young people, would be somewhat injurious to the finer 
and more imaginative portion of the mind. A blending of 
the two classes seems to us better than a prohibition of 
either. The present edition is admirably adapted for 
young eyes, the type being large and clear, and the text 
illustrated by plates.”—Sat. Post. 

Published by CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO. 


088 tt 252 Broadway. 


PERKINS’S 
MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Just Out of Press, 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
With Practical Applications ; 
Designed for Beginners. 
BY GEORGE R. PERKINS, A.M., 
Prof. of Mathematics in the N. Y. State Normal School. 

| This Series of Professor Perkins now embraces, 
| 
{ 


| ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, & dfor A 
and Schools; also serving as an Introduction to the 
Higher Arithmetic. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC, Designed for the use of High 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges, in which some en- 
tirely new principles are developed, and many concise 
and easy rules given, which have never before appeared 
in any Arithmetic. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Designed for the use of 
Common Schools ; also serving as an Introduction to the 
“ Treatise on Algebra.” 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA: embracing, besides the 
Elementary Principles, all the higher parts usually 
taught in Colleges; containing, moreover, the new 
method of Cubie and Higher Equations, as well as the 
development and application of the more recently dis- 
covered Theorem of Sturm. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, noticed above as being 
*“ just out of press.” 
The circulation of the abéve is rapidly increasi 


ng in the 
best Schools. Teachers and Friends of Education are 
solicited to give them an examination. 








4 a 
= 





H. H. HAWLEY & CO., Utica, N. Y.,) 
‘ 4 H. MATHER & CO., Hartford, Ct., § 
o16 4 
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KUHNER’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


In One Volume, 8vo. 


GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK 


T T y 
LANGUAGE, 

For the use of High Schools and Colleges, 
BY DR. RAPHAEL KUHNER, 
Conductor of the Lyceum, Hanover. 
Translated from the German by B. B. Epwarps, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, and 
8S. H. Tavtor, Principal of Phillips 
Academy, Andover. 


Some of the chief excellences of this Grammar are the 
following :— 


SACRED MUSIC. 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 


| 

| 16 Water street, Boston, 

Publish the following Valuable Works: 

} I. 

| THE PSALTERY, 

Being the late Collection of Church Music, by 
L. Mason anv G. J. Wess. 


Consisting of Psalin and Hymna Tunes, Anthems, &c.,design- 
ed for Singing Schools and Choirs, and being one of the most 
complete works of the kind ever published. The Psahery 
is the latest work of these authors, and being worthy of all 
commendation, has received the sanction of the Boston 
| Handel and Haydn Soviety, and the Boston Academy of 
| Music. It contains much that is entirely new in this 
| country, including many fine tunes by Mr. Charles Zeuner, 





Ist. It is based on a profound and accurate knowledge of | now first published. In style there is great diversity, it 
the Greek Language. The author adopts essentially the | being suited to every variety of subject and sion, and 


views which are maintained by Becker, Grimm, Huptield, 
and others, and which are unfolded ip the German Gram- 
mars of Becker. 


2d. The author has adopted a clear and satisfactory ar- 
rangement of his materials. 


3d. Fulness and pertinence of illustration ; the correct- 
ness of every principle advanced, especially in the Syntax, 
is vouched for by copious citations from the classics. 


4th. The perfect analysis to which the forms of the lan- 
guage, especially of the verb, are subjected, may be men- 
tioned as another excellence of the Grammar. 


ith. Every part of the Grammar is equally elaborated. 
The closing pages exhibit the same fulness and conscien- 
tious accuracy which characterize the forms, or the first 
portions of the Syntax. No part can be justly charged 
with deficiency or with superfluous statement. 


Extract from a notice by Professor Stuart. 


“ Having had occasion to study with attention Matthieu, 
Buttman, Beraharny, Rost, and others, for the composi- 
tion of hisown New Testament Grammnur, he does not 
hesitate to say that for clearness of method and expres- 
sion, fur comprehensiveness of principles, for philosophy 
of language, for fulness and accuracy of even minute 
detail, for the illustration of the dialect, and, in a word, 
for all that constitutes a complete Greek Grammar in the 
present state of Greek philo'egy, he knows of no Grammar 
that stands upon a par with that of Kuhner, much less 
any one that exceeds it. Most hearti y does he recom- 
mend it to all who wish for one of the best books that has 
pos been published on the forms and syntax of the Greek 

angusge.” 


From Professors Beck and Felton, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge. 


“We have examined the translation of Kuhner's 
Greek Grammar by Messrs. Edwards and Taylor, and do 
not hesitate to say that it is « very valuable and important 
accession to the means of acquiring a critical knowledge 
of the Greek Lunguage, in the United States. Kuhner is 
well known as a distinguished teacher and philologjst ia 
Germany. His Greek G rs are admirable for the 
excellence of method, clearness of statement, fulness of 
illustration, and justness of proportion in the parts. The 
Schulgrammatik, the work now presented in English to 
the literary public, contains the latest results of his studies. 
The translation is executed with great ability and care ; 
and the elegant style in which the work is brought out, is 
worthy of its uncommon merits. It ought to command, 
and probably will, an immediate and general circulation.” 

Cuaries Beck, 
C. C. Fevron. 


From the North American Review. 


“ Tt is a grammar of the highest excellence, indicating a 
thorough knowledge of the Greek Language in all its 
stages, and that completeness of arrangement which can 
only result from long experience as a classical teacher. 
The principles which control the formation of the lan- 
guage are explained with fulness and precision. But the 
most important improvements are in the mode of treat- 
ment to which Dr. Kuhner has subjected the Syntax, 
the principles which are laid down in accordance with 
the natural and logical relation of words with each 
other as representatives of intellectual conceptions and 
thoughts. . ” ° * 

“The translators of the p' work—one of them well 
known as a learned theologian and an accomplished scho- 
lar, the other as one of the ablest and most promising clas- 
sical teachers in New England, and earnestly devoted to his 
profession—have manifested signal power in overcoming 
the obstacles which lay in their path. They have made 
aclose and faithful version of Kuhner, which, when it 
does not adhere verb«lly to the original, gives always its 
spirit and substance, and is, at the same time, true to the 
i of the English Language.” 
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| is especially adapted to congregational use. The Psaltery 
will make a valuable addition to the Boston Academy's 
Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought to be in every 
choir. 


If. 


CARMINA SACRA: 
Or, Boston Collection of Church Music. 
By L. Mason. 


Being a work in almost universa! use, and greatly udmired 
for the beauty, chasteness, and sterling character of its 
music. Published under the recommendation of the 
Boston Academy of Music. 


Ill. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S 
COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason. 
This Standard Work is so extensively known and used 


as to preclude the necessity of any recommendation. 
Iv. 
THE “BOOK OF CHANTS.” 


Consisting of Chanting Music, adapted to regular Hymns, 
and to Selections from the Scriptures, for Congregational 
Use. By L. Mason. 


Vv 
THE BOSTON ANTHEM BOOK ; 
Being a Collection of the best Anthems, and other Set 
Pieces, for Societies and Choirs. By L. Mason. 
vi. 
THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLEC- 
TION OF CHORUSES, 


Selected from the works of the Greatest Composers, for 
the use of advanced Societies. 023 3t 





TO READERS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


The Subscriber has recently Published, 
SELECT TREATISES 


or 


MARTIN LUTHER. 


IN THE ORIGINAL GERMAN, 


With Philological Notes,and an 


ESSAY ON GERMAN AND ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
BY B. SEARS, 
President of Newton Theological Institution. 


fe work is designed for those who have already made 
beginning in the study of the German Language. Helps 
of this kind in English are very scarce, if indeed they 
exist at all. Particular attention has been given in this 
work to the peculiar structure and idioms of the language ; 
to the exact signification of difficult words ; to synonymes, 
and to the connexion existing between etymology and 
usage. Owing to the scarcity of Commentaries on the 
works of German authors, it seemed to be demanded that 
the present work should assume, as far as practicable, the 
character of a manual of German Philology, which may 
be used as a book of reference in reading other authors. 
The intrinsic merit of the pieces selected, cannot fail to 
add to the interest of the work. The reading of the Ad. 
dress of Luther to the German nobility, will render it con- 
ceivable how he could so arouse the patriotic spirit of his 
countrymen ; and the specimens of practical commen 
from his pen, will be read with deep interest. The wi 
is already introduced into some of our literary institutions, 
as an auxiliary to the study of the German Langnage. 
Published by W. H. WARDWELL, Andover, Mass. 
J. P. JEWETT & Co., Boston. 
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DR. RICE’S 
GREAT WORK ON ROMANISM, 


Second Edition—Now Ready ! 
ROMANISM NOT CHRISTIANITY: 


A SERIES OF 
POPULAR LECTURES, 


In which Popery and Protestantism are contrasted, 
showing the incompatibility of the former 
with freedom and fre: institutions, 


BY N. L. RICE, D.D., 
Pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati. 
One Volume 12ino., substantially bound in cloth or sheep 
Price, $1 25. 


“ Facts are presented in bold and startling aspects, and 
he must be blind who will not see the evidence that 
Popery is the sworn foe of liberty, and the deadliest enemy 
of our country—a viper that we are warming into life to 
sting us to the heart. We would have this excellent 
volume in the hands of every American for his 
and instruction."—W. Y. Observer, Sept. 25, 1847. 


“ The author of these Lectures grasps this subject with 
a giant’s strength. He examines the errors of P. , one 
by one, and shows their utter incompatibility with the 
gospel. Every careful reader of the work will feei that 
Protestantism is founded upon the Scriptures of eternal 
trath.”— Boston s 


“ We have never before seen the great issues of ry 
and Protestantism so succinctly presented. The Lin am 4 
arguments and facts which bear upon the question, and go 
to show the real nature and influence of Romanism, are 
marshalled with tact and sagacity, and presented in such a 
manner as to carry the candid reader’s convictions, from 
undeniable premises to most certain and inevitable con 
clusions. The style of the book is eminently popular— 
rapid, pointed, and suggestive; conveying author's 
thoughts with singular clearness, and in the briefest possi- 
ble space. * * * We trust it has a long and 
useful mission before it."—N. Y. Evangelist. 


“ The controversy with Romanisin is the controversy of 
the age. ad * Few men in our country pare dives 
more attention to the arguments and facts bearing on the 
question, than Dr. Rice. He is peculiarly qualified to 
treat it in an intelligent and popular way.”—Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia. 

“In these lectmes the author has met the suabj:ct of 
Romanism at the right point—its anti-Christian character. 
It is an evil that is not to be successfully opposed with 
carnal weapons or carnal passions. To describe its 4 
palling power and increase, merely to alarm the publ 
and expose it to popular indignation, has little effect 
in counteracting it. Our armor, in this con’ must be 
drawn from the divine panoply. The sword of revealed 
truth is the proper weapon with which to assail it. This 
Dr. Rice has done with a master’s hand.”— Watchman of 
the Valley. 


“This work is one of the best Dr. wee ent a> 
lished. It is all matured thought."— W. S. Plumer, D.D. 


“ Dr. Rice deals with Romanism ae it is, by citing, as 
evidence of Romish faith and practice, the statements of 
acknowledged modern and eminent Catholic writers and 
divines. * * #=\* The closing Lecture, relating 
to education in Romish Schools and Col 
and we hope will receive, the earnest attention of Chris- 
tian and American parents.’’— Presbyterian of the West. 

“ This work is a mode] of condensation ard good temper 
and must have a vast circulation."—WV. Y. Tribune. 

Just Published by 
WM. H. MOORE & CO., Cincinnati 
(110 Main st. east side, between 3d and 4th), and 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 


023 3t 199 Broadway, New York. 





DAVIS'S REVELATIONS IN 
THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE. 


Was published, Wednesday, August 4th, 

THE LECTURES OF THE CELEBRATED ANDREW 
Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant, 
delivered in the city of New York, within the last year 
or two, while in the clairvoyant state. 

Subjects: “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re- 
velations ; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew 

Jackson Davis,” &c., &c. 


These Lectures will make an octavo volume of 800 
on handsomely printed, and bound, and will be sold at 


The work will be sold wholesale and retail by J. 8. 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, city of New York. 
Orders will also be supplied by the publishers. 
LYON & FISHBOUGH, 
jy3itt 4 Williamsburg, L. I. 
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VOYAGE OF THE FLY.—Narrative of the Surveying | 
Voyege of H M.8. Fly, in Torres Strait, New Guinea, | 
and other Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, in 1542- | 
46, with an Excursion into the Interior of Eastern partof | 
oe J. B. Jukes, Naturalist to the Expedition. | 
Ma lates. 2 vois.,8vo. $10. | 

RO=# "S VOYAGE.—A Voyage of Discovery and Re | 
search in the Southern and Antarctic Regions, in| 
1839-43. By Capt. Sir James C. Ross. Maps, plates, | 
and woodcuts. vols. 8vo. $9 50. 

LEICHARDT’S JOURNEY.—Journal of an Overland 
Expedition in Australia from Moreton Bay to Port Es- 
sington, in 1844-45. Plates. 8vo. $4 75. 

THE CITIES OF CHINA.—A Narration of an Explora- 
tory Visit to each of the Cousular Cities of China, and 
to the Islands of Hong Kong and Chusan, in behalf of the 
Charch Missionary Society, in 1644-46. By Rev. G. 
Smith. Plates. 8vo. $3 75. 

WANDERINGS IN CHINA.—Three Years’ Wanderings 
in the Northern Provinces of China, including a visit to 
the Tea, Silk, and Cotion countries, with an Account of 
the Agriculture and Horticulture of the Chinese, New 
Plan's, &c. By Robert Fortune. Numerous Ilustra- 


tions. 8vo. $4. 

MARTIN’S CHIN A.—China ; Political, Commercial, and 
Social, in an Official Report to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. By R. Montgomery Martin. Maps, Plates, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

NOTES ON CHINA.—Desultory Notes on the Govern 
ment and People of China, and on the Chinese Lan- 

age. Lllustrated with a Sketch of the Province of 
wang-Tiang, showing its Divisions into Departments 
and Districts. By Thomas T. Meadows. Plates. Svo. 


$2 75. 
HAND BOOK OF EGYPT .—Hand Book for Travellers 
in Egypt, including descriptions of the course of the 


PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY.—Principles of Phy- 
sics and Meteorology. By Professor Miller. Llnstrated 
with 550 Wood Eagravings and 2 colored Plates. Thick 
8vo. $4 75. 

ANCIENT ART.—Aoncient Art and its Remains; or a 
Manual of the Archeology of Art. By C, O. Miller. 
Translated by J. Leitch. 8vo. $4 25. 

MIND AND MATTER;; illustrated by Considerations on 
Hereditary Insanity aud the Influence of Temperament 
in the Developmentof the Passions. By J.G. Millingen. 
8vo. 


| HISTORY OF SERVIA; and the Servian Revolution, 


from original MSS. and Documents. By Leopold 
Ranke. ‘Translated by Mrs. Kerr. Map. 8vo. $4. 

DUNCAN'S TRAVELS.—Travels in Western Africa 
in 1845 and 46, comprising a Journey from Whydah, 
through the Kingdom of Dahomey to Adofordia in the 
Interior. By John Duncan. Map and Plate. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. $5 5). 

TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA; being a Journal 
of nearly three years’ residence in the country, together 
with a Sketch of the History of the Republic, &c. By 
G. Dunlop. Map. Post 8vo, $2 62. 

NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE; and the Book 
of the Months. By George Soane. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

5 50. 


$6 50. 

THE LEARNED SOCIETIES and Printing Ciubs of the 
United Kingdom, being an account of their respective 
Origin, History, Objects, and Constitution. By the Rev. 
A. Hame. 8vo. 5 

THE CRUSADERS; or Scenes, Events and Characters, 
from the Times of the Crusaders. By Thomas Keight- 
ley. Maps and Plates. Post 8vo. $2. 


THE PERSIAN CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTION of Be- 





Nile to the Second Cataract, Alexandria, Cairo, the 2% 
. &c.,&c. By Sir G. Wilkinson. Post 8vo. cloth. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—History of the Bank of 
England, its Times and Traditions. By John Francis. 
2 vols. vo. il. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY.—View of the Progress of Po 
litical Economy in Europe, since the XVIth Century ; 
a of Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford. By Travers Twiss. 8vo $2 75. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, and the Philosophy of Govern- 
ment; a series of Essays selected from the Works of 
M. D. Sismondi, with an Historical Notice of his Life 


and paoee, By M. seat Translated. 8vo. $3 50. 
MODERN P. iLOSOPH An 

View of the Speculative Phil hy of Europe in the 

nineteenth Century. By J.D. Morrell. 

2vols. vo. $6 50. 





By Charles L. Eastiake. 8vo. $4 50. 
OIL PAINTINGS —The Knowledge and Restoration of 
Paintings, the Modes of judging between Copies and 
Originals, &c. By T.K. Fielding. 12mo. gi 25. 


i 
Historical and Critical | 
New Edition. } 
OIL, PAINTING.—Materials for a History of Oil Painting. 


histun deciphered and translated; with a memoir on 
Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions in general, and on that 
of Behistun in particular. By Major H. C. Rawlinson. 
Three parts, being Vol. X. of the Journal of Royal Asia- 
tic af 85. 

THE UNSEEN WORLD.—Communications with it; 
Real or Imaginary, including Apparitions, Warnings, 
Haunted Places, Prophecies, &c. l2mo. $1 50. 

COQUEREL’S CHRISTIANITY—Its Perfect Adaptation 
to the Mental, Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. By 
Athanase Coquerel. Translated by Rev. D. Davidson. 
Post 8vo. $3. 


| PASCAL’S LETTERS.—The Provincia! Letters of Pas- 


cal; with an Essay on Pascal, considered as a writer 
and moralist. By M. Villemain. New Translation with 
Memoir, &c. Portrait. 8vo. $2 75. 

ENGLISH ECCLESIOLOGY.—A Hand Book of Eng- 
lish Ecclesiology, published by the Ecclesiological, late 
Cambridge Camden Society. 12mo. $2. 

HITOPADESA.—The Sanskrit Text of the First Book, or 
Mitra-Libha ; with a Grammatical Analysis. Published 

4to. $5. 
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CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


1. 
THE CHARM FOR 1848. A Series oF GRACEFUL AND 
ELEGANT GROUPS, MAGNIFICENTLY COLORED. In one 
superb volume richly gilt. 


“ The present superb volume, in the splendor ofits deco- 
rations, rivals any illustrated Annual that has ever been 
published in this country; and itis the more admirable, 
because the embellishments are from entirely original 
designs. The artist is J. Ackerman of this city. The 
beautiful illuminated title-page is in itself a gem; and the 
illaminations of all the plates, with the beauty of the 
richly-colored lithographs, render the book pertectly gor- 
geous. The letter-press is elegantly printed. We under- 
stand that eight copies of the annual were ordered by the 
agent of her Imperial Majesty the Empress of Russia, and 
were forwarded by the steamer Washington, to be distri- 
buted among the ladies of the court. Every lady of taste 
ought to have her centre-table ornamented with a copy of 
this magnificent work.”— Willis’s Home Journal. 


i. 

THE OFFERING OF BEAUTY. With eleven Female 
Portraits, all colored. In one vol. 8vo. scarlet, gilt 
edges. Price $4 50. 


m1. 

THE MILITARY AND NAVAL ANNUAL. Contain- 
ing Memoirs of the Generals, Commodores, and other 
Commanders, who were distinguished for their galiant 
sérvices in the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812, 
by the Presentation of Medals by Congress. Lilustrated 
by the 42 Medals presented. One volume 8vo. elegantly 
bound. Price $3 50. 


Iv. 

THE GIFT AND DIADEM FOR 1848. With ten En- 
gravings from Original Pictures. Painted by American 
Artists, and illustrated by American Writers. One vol. 
4to. elegantly bound. Price $350. 


v. 


WILLIS’S POETICAL WORKS. Elegantly illustrated 
by sixteen Engravings from Original Designs by Leutze, 
anda Portrait of the Author, engraved by J.Cheney, 
from a picture by S. Laurence. In one vol. 8vo. uniform 
with “ Bryant” and “ Longfellow.” 

VI. 

BRYANT’S POEMS. Illustrated by twenty superb en- 
gravings, from Designs by E. Leutze expressly for this 
volume, engraved by American artists, and printed on 
fine vellum paper. Complete in one volume octavo. 


vu. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, with eleven 
superb engravings, from Original Designs by Huntingdon, 
by American Artists, and elegantly printed on fine vel- 
lum paper. Fifth Edition, complete in one volume 
octavo. 
vill. 
THE*LADY OF THE LAKE. With ten fine steel en- 
ravings, from Original Designs eg” for this edition. 
y H. Corbould and Kenny Meadows. Elegantly printed 
from new type, on fine paper. Third edition, complete in 
one volume octavo. 


Ix. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. [Illustrated by thirteen 
Stee] engravings, executed by the most celebrated artists. 
Beautifully printed on fine white paper. Third edition, 
complete in one volume octavo. 


x. 
SHILDE HAROLD, A ROMAUNT. By Lord Byron. 
Superbly illustrated with 12 steel engravings, executed 
by American Artists. 

x1. 


THE FLORAL OFFERING. By Frances 8. Osgood, 
with ten Bouquets of Flowers elegantly colored. 


xi. 
THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA. By 


Rufus W. Griswold. With Portraits of D; Bryant, 
Sprague, Halleck, and Longfellow. seats 


XIiL. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF EUROPE. By 
Henry W. Longfellow. With a Portrait of Schiller and 
engraved title-page. 

’ xIv. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF ENGLAND. By 
Rufus W.Griswold. With a splendid Portrait of Byron 
in the Albanian Costume. 


xv. 
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Reviews. 

Artist Life ; or, Sketches of American Painters. 
By Henry T. Tuckerman, Author of 
“'Thoughts on the Poets,” &c. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Tere is 4 striking tendency to classify and 
analyse life in Modern Literature. D’Israeli, 
the Elder, has given standard volumes on the 
Literary Life; the French Memoirs are 
in fact daguerreotypes of Courtier life ; hero 
life has afforded a grand theme to the distin- 
guished English Reviewer ; as pictures of 
domestic life, the Swedish novels have a 
world-wide circulation; and at this moment 
the press of our country delights in each detail 
of the soldier’s story, and teems with the Re- 
cords of Military Life. It were shallow to at- 
tribute all this to the mere gossipping love of 
personal anecdote; for in truth, the same 
minute investigation which distinguishes 
modern from ancient science, obtains in regard 
to Literature, in several other departments be- 
sides that which we have noted. 

With regard to the field chosen in the work 
before us, few of us can realize that in this 
country it may be a fruitful one. Many would 
think Border, Political, or Commercial! Life, 
would yield the most abundant material to an 
American pen; and that the illustrations of 
“ Artist Life” should be chiefly, if not excla- 
sively, sought in older lands, where centuries 
of Royal or Aristocratic patronage have foster- 
ed the Fine Arts, and gathered their trophies 
into elaborate collections. There is, however, 
a peculiar interest in tracing the history of 
what is, comparatively, neglected ; and advo- 
cating the claims of a pursuit, as well as vindi- 
cating the merits of a class of men whose 
quiet and isolated, but noble and humanizing 
occupations, are constantly overshadowed by 
more engrossing and material occupations. 
Let us not be understood by this remark, as 

iving in to the shopkeeping reproach of Eng- 
fish tourists, who would fain insist that money 
is, in this country, as engrossing a pursuit as it 
is in theirs. It is not that the Fine Arts are 
here neglected in the engrossing pursuit of 
wealth. It is that the value of cultivating the 
Beautiful is underrated in too exclusive a de- 
votion to the Practical: It is the stupid appli- 
cation of the quo utile to matters whose far- 
reaching and high utility cannot be measured 
with a pocket inch rule, nor estimated by a re- 
ference to the multiplication table. 

Our readers have already been made _par- 
tially acquainted with the scope and character 
of this work by the specimens which have 
appeared in the Linney World while it was 

sing through the press. The volume is 
issued in a very neat and appropriate style. 
It does not pretend to cover the entire ground 
indicated by the title, or furnish a complete 
biography of American painters, either indi- 
vidually or collectively. Its object evidently 
is to illustrate the utility and pleasure, the 
elevating influences and the interesting vicissi- 
tudes of artist life, by sketches of some of our 
most prominent painters, with comments upon 
their works and upon art in general. In pur- 
suance of this idea we have twenty-three 
chapters devoted to landscape, historical, and 
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portrait painters. ‘These the unaffected, yet | essayist. Thus the strait-laced career of Ben- 
thoughtful style of Mr. Tuckerman, makes | jamin West is made the occasion of discussing 


most agreeable reading ; criticism is blended 
with anecdote, and description with argument, 
in a tone alike felicitous and independent, 


although lacking the boldness and originality 


of view which mark many passages in his last 


previous work, “ Thoughts on the Poets.” 
The names included are Benjamin West, 
Copley, Stewart, Trumbull, Aliston, Malbone, 
Vanderlyn, Morse, Durand, W. E. West, 
Sully, Inman, Cole, Leslie, Weir, Chapman, 
Edmonds, Freeman, Leutze, Huntington, 
Deas, Flagg, and G. L. Brown. We could 
wish that Mr. Tuckerman had _ included 
Elliot, now acknowledged to be the leading ) 


— in art, as compared with talent and in- 
ustry. Copley suggests an essay on portrait 
painting, and under “ Huntington” we have 
observations on the arts, in relation to Chris- 
tianity. 

As an instance of our author’s independence 
of sentiment and utterance, and for the benefit 
of our readers in the Puritan Athens of Ame- 
rica, we quote the following heretical remarks 
upon “the Pilgrim Fathers,” in connexion 
with a notice of Weir’s celebrated portrait :— 


** At West Point, Weir painted his ‘ Embarka- 
tion of the Pilgrims.’ This work was under- 


portrait painter of the country, and we should | taken in accordance with a resolution of Con- 


ike to have heard what he had to say of 
Page, the shadow of whose rare genius 
(to use an aboriginal figure) is not yet well 
settled. 

The only works yet produced on American | 


gress, as one of the historical series designed to 
adorn the rotunda of the Capitol. The subject 
was adopted as illustrative of what has ever 
been deemed the event of greatest moral signifi- 
cance in our annals. Local feeling, and the 
complacent fluency with which New England 


Art among us, are the voluminous and gossip-/ writers and speakers dwell upon home themes, 


ing book of Dunlap and a crude and ill-judged 
compilation by Mr. C. E. Lester. However 
useful the former may be as a repository of 
facts, and however valued by every zealous 
book collector, as a work emanating from one 
of the fathers of pictorial, dramatic, and literary 
art in this hemisphere; its clumsy execution 
and indiscriminate criticism render it quite 


have doubtless exaggerated its value; and it is 
not quite just to accupt without reserve the 
motto which partial eulogists have recognised in 
behalf of that stern little band of dissenters, ‘ with 
these men came the germ of the republic.’ As 
an element of civilization and national growth, - 
the inflexible q alities of the Puritan character 
possess high claims to admiration; yet that such 
a form of human development lacks much that 





inadequate to the present wants of the public. 
With regard to the latter, the readers of our 
public prints are doubtless long since filled to 
repletion with a discussion of its merits. 
Artists are naturally sensitive, and we are not 
surprised that the best of them are so disin- 
clined to give information to writers respect- 
ing themselves. Such materials have been 
too often abused, by coarse, though perhaps 
well-meaning individuals, whose chief object 
withal seems to have been to make a_ book. 
To deal with the lives and works of the living, 
is at all times a delicate affair. Yet we 
are deeply sensible that it is necessary to set 
forth the claims of letters and of art in our 
busy and practical land; and when the service 
is rendered with judgment and sympathy, the 
men devoted to these objects and the public are 
alike gratified; for between the two it is re- 
quisite that there should exist a mutual under- 
standing, and this is well secured by intelligent 
and liberal criticism. ‘The natural refinement 
of Mr. Tuckerman’s taste, cultivated and en- 
hanced by several years’ residence among 
artists and objects of art in Italy, constitutes 
him among our men of letters the best interpre- 
ter between the works of art and the busy 
world around us; and following him as our 
dragoman and cicerone, we are surprised and 
gratified to realize how much that is honorable 
and promising has been achieved by our artists. 
Viewed by the light of his incidental anecdotes 
and details of personal traits, there seems to 
have been in many instances a remarkably fine 
vein of character, as well as of genius in 
our artists. In the volume before us these 
incidental associations often add a rew interest 
to names already familiar to their countrymen. 
Among professional people we are inclined to 
think that the author will not escape censure 
for what they will often deem his short-comings 
in mere professional criticism, while following 
up what seems to have been his principal aim 
in view—menial portraiture. The facts which 
he introduces seem all, more or less, to bear 
upon this design ; which it must be confessed is 
carried out with not a little skill, by the sedu- 


lous avoidance of what the writer chooses to} sence of a prominent individu 


is essential of grace, beauty, comprehensiveness, 

and the generous sympathies, cannot and ou 

not to be denied. Spiritual pride and: sel 
aims mingled with the zealous faith of the 
Pilgrims. ‘Their virtues were more stoical than 
spontaneous. ‘They fostered a tyranny of public 
opinion as blighting as that of kings. The urbane 
conservatism of the New York colonists, and the 
frank enthusiasm of the Virginia cavaliers, are 
at least requisite contrasts in the moral picture, 
Yet the subject was well chosen. It was de- 
sirable that one of the panels should be occupied 
by an illustration of our eastern history, and its 
peculiar and memorable incident is the landing 
of the Pilgrims. * They sought a faith’s pure 
shrine,’ we are told by the ardent muse of Mrs. 
Hemans ; and this is the grand moral of Weir’s 
picture, in the light of which it is to be viewed. 
Divorced from such an idea, and regarded sim- 
ly as affording materials for picturesque or 
ideal scope, the subject is far from promising. 
The truth is (notwithstanding Milton), there 
has never been any natural alliance between 
Puritanism and poetry. They are moral anti- 
| podes, Catholicism is the religion of Art. With 
ail her errors, she has ever met the native sym- 
| pathies of the heart, and obeyed the great law 
} by which the True is sought through the Beauti- 
}ful. Puritanism represents Christianity as an 
| opinion, Catholicism as a sentiment ; the former 
addresses the intellect, the latter the feelings 
and imagination. Accordingly, there is a cer- 
tain barrenness and cold atmosphere in Puritan 
history which is the reverse of inspiring to the 
artist ; and we trust it is not violating the pri- 
vacy of the accomplished painter of *‘ The Em- 
}barkation of the Pilgrims,’ to allude to the fact 
that his researches incident to the enterprise, 
resulted in making him an earnest churchman. 
For the accuracy and extent of those researches, 
Weir deserves more credit than he has received. 
He elaborated his design in a conscientious 
spirit, which the most exacting member of 
the p on the ‘ Speedwell’s’ deck could 
not fail to es Every face is depicted 
according to the most authentic hints which 
have come down to us of individual character ; 
the costumes and accessories—such as the screw 
and cradle—are matter of fact copies. A de- 
scendant of the Pilgrims, who considered him- 
self no tyro in the knowledge of New England 
antiquities, recently called in ya the pre- 
al in the picture, 








think irrelevant matter, while himself indulging | and attempted to prove an alibi, citing historical 








freely his own favorite vein of writing, as an| evidence that Carver was far from Delft Haven 
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when the vessel sailed ; but to his surprise, the ‘which, like the calm glow of autumn, seems to 
artist met his testimony with earlier and more fill all conscious desire, and hush the pleadings 
authentic data, of the existence of which he was of expectancy, without inducing any of the 
ignorant. In addition to his fidelity to history stagnation of indifference. Politicians talk of a 
in detail, a great merit of the picture is the fe- balance of power; there is an equilibrium of 
licity of its grouping. The drawing and com- soul somewhat analogous. In literature and art 
osition have been warmly praised by the most a quality similar to this moral condition obtains. 
judicious critics. The holy representative of a | It is to such works what temperament is in in- 
despised and persecuted sect, kneeling on that dividuals—the subtle principle uniting mechani- 
crowded deck in prayer, the calm elder, the in- cal and spiritual attributes. Thus we talk of 
telligent and honest ruler, the careless mariner, books that soothe and books that inspire. Byron 
the resolute soldier, over whose rough shoulders | says, ‘ high mountains are a feeling.’ The cor- 
rs the sweet features of his fair wife, to. om geen 4 effect in the creations of genius is 
soften and cheer the gravity of the scene ; boy- that which appeals to the soul—not referable to 
hood and age ; expressions of parting sorrow and | outline, form, or perspective, but evolved from 
lofty faith; the lady of fashion, and the poor or mysteriously combined with these. It is the 
woman with her sick child—all mingle together | indefinite charm of art and character, the mag- 
in effective positions; and by their eloquent | netism and not the anatomy of things. No 
features make the spectator feel the self-denial, phase of nature so thoroughly represents the 
the wounded affection, and the solemn purpose idea as atmosphere. Indeed, the use of this term 
involved in that high but dreary enterprise. It’ in regard to persons and places, is the best proof 
may be a somewhat humble epithet, and yet, | of its significance, and the genius of landscape- 
considering the subject, not inapplicable, to say , painting is most perfectly exhibited by success- 
of this work that there is an air of thorough re- fully reproducing its magic. Clande’s peculiar 
spectability about it; by which we taean, a most | merit lies in this very achievement. As he 
pv na good taste, and a wise avoidance of | watched the sunsets from the Pincian mount, he 
everything fantastic, extravagant, and incongru- | not only saw but felt them, and in imitating 
ous. Such we conceive is the best spirit in | celestial hues, imparted also the emotion with 
which such a picture could be executed. It| which they inspired him, Upon some Iand- 
may be objected that, as a painting, viewed | scapes we look with pleasure on account of their 
without reference to the subject and moral im- marvellous correctness; from others we imbibe 
pression, too much of the artist’s toil has been | the sentiment with which they overflow. It is 
given to the materia] details, and that the toneof the same in poetry. Crabbe had an eye for the 
the whole is dry andcold. This latter objection | minutest details of nature: Wordsworth takes in 
seems to us so much in harmony with the sub- the very spirit of the universe, and the writings 
ject “ to pace the highest praise. Would of each affect us accordingly.” 
not the rich draperies and glowing hues of Ti- | . 
tian, the spirited figures of Salvator, or the ideal In the notice of W. E. West, we find be 
beauty of Raphael and Correggio, be singularly "°¥ and ho anecdote of Byron, and his 
out of place here? In fact, does not this canvas , literary friends, during their celebrated sojourn 
breathe the correct and firm, and at the same | Italy :— 
“It was his custom, while engaged upon th® 


time the frigid spirit of the Puritans? If we 
portrait of Lord Byron, to leave Leghorn daily» 











adopt the German maxim of judging every work 


by its own law, such a sesult must be deemed | svon after mid-day, for the poet’s villa at Mon- 


remarkably successful. As life presented itself | tenero, and apply himself to the picture for two 
to the minds of these men, and as it still dis-| or three hours. On one occasion while thus 
plays itself, though modified by circumstances, | occupied, the servant announced Shelley, who 
to their descendants, so it is pertrayed by Weir | was immediately invited to enter. At that time 
—perhaps unconsciously in a great measure, yet | he was almost unknown to fame, and the painter 
none the less truly. As the climate and ver- | observed him in a perfectly unexaggerated mood, 
dure of the New England coast differ from those | We therefore listened with avidity to his first 
of the Bay of Naples—as will differs from sym- | impressions. The day was sultry, and Shelley 
pathy, opinion from sentiment, mind from heart, was clad ina loose dress of gingham, very simple 
calculation from impulse, faith from charity, | and appropriate. His open collar, beardless tace 
reason from love, so should the reflection of life, and long hair, as well as his thin and slight 
the art of the north differ from that of the south ; | figure, gave him the appearance of a stripling. 
and on this ground, however * The Embarkation | He advanced gracefully; raised the hand of 
of the Pilgrims’ may affect the imagination, it Madame Guiccioli, after the custom of the 
cannot fail to gratify our sense of the appropri- country, and assuming an easy posture, imme- 
ate.”—Pp, 137—140. | diately entered into a lively conversation with 
Here is what may be called an example of | ‘®® my ‘ Never,” said the artist, ‘have I 
the Metaphysics of Art ; it occurs in the chap- | seen a face so expressive of ineffable goodness. 


- ° | Its angelic benignity and intelligence were only 
ter on Browne, the landscape painter :— | shadowed by a certain sidaitas' as of one ‘oad 


** Happiness is distinguished from mere plea- | whom life pressed keenly, at touching variance 
sure by the fact that in that state we repose | with the youth indicated by his contour and 
upon sensation. If we analyse in our memories | movements. Enthusiasm, however, soon won- 
the enchantment of genuine delight, it will be | derfully kindled his countenance and quickened 
found that a wish indefinitely to prolong the | his speech, as he described, in the most vivid and 
mood or condition, an invincible dread that the | glowing terms, a cave that he had discovered 
spell may be broken, a tranquil but intense ab- while coasting along the Mediterranean the day 
sorption of consciousness, is the distinctive trait | previous. The description was so eloquent that 
by which real enjoyment may be known from | his auditors could not but share the delight of 
artificial. At such a moment our being is har- | Shelley, as he dwelt upon the azure light, the 
monized ; there is a sweet blending of the ele- | mysterious entrance, the stalactites and transpa- 
ments of life; it is what Campbell means by | rent water, amid which his boat had suddenly 
* the torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below,’ and | glided as if by magic. Those acquainted with 


Croly by * passion made essential,’ and Coleridge | his poetry will recognise a favorite subject in 
by the realization of ‘ gentle wishes long sub- 


this cavern-talk, What struck Mr. West most 
dued, subdued and cherished long.’ In the clear forcibly in Shelley’s conversation, was its com- 
perception of truth, in communion with nature, | plete self-forgetfulness. His consciousness was 
in what the devotional mean by peace, the 


é : : ost in histheme. In this respect he presented 
moralists by integrity of soul, and the lover by | an entire contrast to Byron. They were sudden- 
recognition, the feeling we would suggest is in- | ly interrupted by a wild cry from the adjoining 
volved. It is the settling of the quivering | hall. The illustrious sitter hastened towards the 
balance, the ultimate swell of the choir, the | door at the same moment with Shelley, the coun- 
mellowness of the full noontide, the entire calm | tess, pale and terrified, vainly entreating and 
that succeeds both excitement and reaction—in | holding him back. It will be remembered that 
a word, that completeness, satisfaction, content, | Byron was at this period regarded with suspicion 
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by the Tuscan government, and his residence 

had been threatened with violence by some of 
the local authorities to whom he had given 

offence. Under an idea that the disturbance 

grew out of these circumstances, the whole party 

entered the saloon. The instant they appeared 

a man rushed past, followed by another with an 

uplifted dagger; the weapon grazed Byron’s 

cheek, and at the sight of blood, his com- 

panion, still more alarmed, strove to drag him 

towards the great staircase. Before reaching 
it, Count Gamba, who had heard the tomul: jp 

his chamber, was seen running down with half a 

score of pistoles, which he distributed among the 

party. They all ascended and locked themselves |, 

a room over the front entrance of the villa, where 

acouncil ofwar was held. Meantime the house had 

resumed its wonted stillness,and Byron expressed 

his determination to explore the premises. The 
countess protested with tears against the design, 
and Mr. West—who, asan Arrerican, had nothing 
to fear from the police, and had lived too se- 

cluded to be an object of animosity—in order to 
calm the lady's fears and enable his friends to 
solve the mystery, volunteered to reconnoitre, 
Accordingly, he left the excited group and de- 
scended to the primo piano. It appeared en- 
tirely deserted. He looked into various rooms 
and threaded several corridors, but the echoes of 
a closing door or his own footsteps alone gave 
sign of life. At length he ventured to remove 
the fastenings of the ponderous door, which at 
the first alarm had been carefully barricaded. 
In the midst of the weed-grown area was kneel- 
ing a villanous-looking but evidently frightened 
Italian, with the moustachesand eye of a brigand, 
but the air of a penitent, vociferating, gesticu- 
lating, tearing his hair, shedding torrents of 
tears, and invoking either Heaven or some inter- 
mediate saint. Our painter stepped forth upon 
the gravel-walk and I ,oked up to the window. 
At a more tranquil moment it would have 
charmed his artistic perception. Byron's pale 
brow, Count Gamba’s ardent gaze, his sister's 
golden locks, and Shelley's spiritual form, were 
there all clustered together, and each looked 
and listened with bewildered attention to the 
suppliant wretch below, whom Mr, West now 
approached in the hope of obtaining some key to 
the enigmatical scene. It was long, however, 
before his impassioned volubility could be 
soothed, or his mortal terror quieted. It then 
appeared that he was a servant—the man who 
had rushed by them with a daygger—and he 
vowed never to rise from his knees until his de- 
claration was believed that he was in pursuit of 
one of his fellows who had grossly injured him, 
and that he had wounded his master quite acci- 
dentally, to whom he swore eternal loyalty and 
devoted attachment. When Mr, West made all 
this plain to the group at the window, the trage- 
dy immediately became the richest of comic ad- 
ventures over which to,laugh at dinner. But it 
was not destined to end without the entrance of 
another famous personage on the stage. The 
noise of a horse’s tread near by, caused the artist 
to turn his eyes down the avenue, where he saw 
a gentleman with an olive complexion and dark, 
lustrous eye, seated in a carriage, and glancing 
from the window to the still gesticulating ser- 
vant, and then to himself, with an expression of 
amusingwonderment. It was Leigh Hunt, who 
had just arrived from England, thinking at the 
moment that he had only come to find his long 
expectant poet friends in alunatic asylum. We 
may imagine, with such a reunion and after such 
a series of dramatic incidents, how the breezy 
evening of that summer day was spent at the 
Villa Dupoy.”—P. 94. 


Among the matters of novelty in this volume, 
the information about Leutze will be generally 
acceptable, so little is known of him personally, 
while his pictures attract such general atten- 
tion. A sketch of his life and theory is here 

iven, apparently from authentic sources. 
The following anecdote of Morse, the inventor 
of the electric telegraph, is interesting. 418 
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« Dying Hercules,” a model in clay, had gain- from the perusal of his elegant volume, we can- | few, but well trained, well oTicered, an 


ed the Adelphi prize in London :— 


« A striking evidence of the waywardness of 
destiny is afforded by the experience of this, 
artist, if we pass at once from this early and | 
hopeful moment to a very recent incident. He 
then aimed at renown through devotion to the, 
beautiful, but it would seem as if the genius of | 
his country, in spite of himself, led him to this. 
object, by the less flowery path of utility. He 
desired to identify his name witb art, but it has | 
become far more widely associated with science. | 
A series of bitter oy ar obliged him | 
to ‘coin his mind for bread’—for a long period, | 
by exclusive attention to portrait paintinz—al- | 
though, at rare intervals, he accomplished some- | 
thing more satisfactory. More than twelve 
years’ since, on a voyage from Europe, in a con- 
yersation with his fellow passengers, the theme 
of discourse happened to be the electro-magnet ; 
and one gentleman present related some experi- 
ments he had lately witnessed at Paris, which 
proved the almost incalculable rapidity of move- 
ment with which electricity was disseminated. 
The idea suggested itself to the active mind of 
the artist, that this wonderful and but partially 
explored agent, might be rendered subservient 
to that system of intercommunication which had | 
become so important a principle of modern civi- 
lization, He brooded over the subject as he! 
walked the deck, or lay wakeful in his berth, | 
and by the time he arrived at New York, had so | 
far matured his invention as to have decided | 








his Artist Life. There are yet very many of 
our fast rising artists, that he might embrace in 
his catalogue, and another volume might be 
appropriately enriched with some of his own 
poems suggested by works of Art. 





Simcoe’s Military Journal of Campaigns in the 
American Revolution. Bartlett & Welford: 
New York. 

A work telling the other side of the story of 

our Revolutionary War, if it does not com- 

mend itself to our sympathies, at least is likely 
to ensure our interest and amuse us for the 
time being; while it likewise brings some 
small aid in confirmation of points in our 
history, and shows another phase of that 
eventful period. We, whose presses swarm 
with tales and sketches of the great era of 
our national birth; who are accustomed so 
much to the language of eulogy in view of 
those men who became the instruments of our 


}emancipation, may recoil a little to find our | 


war for freedom familiarly called a “ rebellion,” 
our patriots termed “ rebels,” and Washington 


the august, shorn down to plain “ Mr. Wash- | 


ington—and a rebel of no military merit, often 


saved by his ‘ good luck,’ when his ‘ ignorance’ | 


———e 
d invin- 


| not but express the hope ere now leaving him, cible body of cavalry ; and the enemy were led 
| that he will some day give a second series of 


by a Prussian officer. ‘The very military in- 
structions of his king were capable of forming 
better officers than any other theory could possi- 
bly do, or probably could be effected by the ex- 
perience of ten campaigns under incompetent 
masters. In the exercise also which he had 
| given the rebel army, the Baron Steuben had 
‘shown himself an able officer, and that he well 
knew how to adapt the science of war to the 
people whom he was to instruct, and to the 
country in which he was to act.” 


Again, his harmless conceit is expressed in 
this wise, “ No person could hold more cheaply, 
than he thought himself authorized to do, these 
men on whom the enemy had conferred the 
office and title of Generals,” &c.; they laugh 
{who win, and now that “these men held so 

cheaply” by Major Simcoe, have wrenched an 
empire and continent from the throne of 
Britain, we may well smile at the poorness of 
contempt heaped upon us in “our day of 
small things.” 
| The Queen’s Rangers being composed of 
tories and deserters, were the last to submit to 
the common hazards of captivity, as nothing 
but death awaited them, if chancing to fall 
into the hands of their outraged countrymen ; 
|accordingly, we are not surprised at the in- 
vincible courage so often commended by Major 


j 


j 
} 


upon a telegraph of signs, which is essentially | would have been ruinous to any other man ;”| Simcoe, and the considerate and anxious ex- 
that now in use, After having sufficiently de-| but the lesson will do us more good than| pressions of his when he says a Ranger should 


monstrated his discovery to the scientific, a long | 
period of toil, anxiety, and suspense intervened 
before he obtained the requisite facilities for the 
establishment of the Magnetic Telegraph. It is 
now in daily operation in the United States, and 
its superiority over all similar inventions abroad, 
has just been confirmed by the testimony of 
Arago, and the appropriation made for its erec- 
tion by the French government. By one of those | 
coincidences, which would be thought appropri- | 
ate fur romance, but which are more common, | 
in fact, than the unobservant are disposed to | 
confess, these two most brilliant events in the 
painter’s life—his first successful work of art, 
and the triumph of his scientific discovery— | 
were brought together, as it were, in a manner 
singularly fitted to impress the imagination. 








harm. 

Major Simcoe was commander of a corps 
called the Queen’s Rangers, consisting of men 
styled, by our English opponent, Loyalists, 
but whom we, in our hardy radicalism, de- 
nominated Tories; a corps raised originally 
in Connecticut and the vicinity of New York, 
says Major Simcoe. under the charge of 
Colonel Rogers—this is the same Colonel 
Rogers who was the friend and companion of 
our gallant Stark in the old French war, 
whose Green Mountain Rangers figured so 
conspicuously in that and the subsequent war 


'“ never be exposed to the chances of a cap- 
‘ture; great care should be exercised in re- 
gard to the Rangers, should they by any means 
‘become prisoners,” &c. The corps made a 
‘conspicuous part of the British army at King’s 
Bridge, Long Island, where they wintered 
twice, if we mistake not, at Oyster Bay ; at 


Staten Island, in the Jerseys, and through the 


infamous campaign of Arnold in Virginia. 

In regard to the last personage, Major Sim- 
coe preserves the most guarded and considerate 
silence, detailing his movements without com- 

|ment, and never, in any manner, expressing 


‘of Independence. Stark and Rogers, who had , either praise or aversion. This gentlemanly 
|fought many a hard contested field, side by obliviousness is not the less interesting, as 


Six copies of his dying Hercules had been made | Side, found themselves foe to foe, when the showing the thorough training of the man. 


in London, and the mould was then destroyed. 
Four of these were distributed by the artist to 
academies, one he retained, and the last was | 


given to Mr. Bulfinch, the architect of the Capi- | and prolix of Major Simcoe; who seems to| We find the followi 


question became King or Country. 
The journal is vital with the pompons arro- 
gance of an English brain, dry in its detail, 


His duty was to fight, to co-operate with the 
movements of his superior in command, not to 
preach sentiment, or write a moral essay. 
ng entry in connexion with 


tol—who was engaged at the time upon that! have been a gentlemanly, dull man, with that the treason of Arnold, gently called a “ nego- 


building. After the lapse of many years, an ac- | 
cident ruined Morse’s own copy, and a similar | 
fate had overtaken the others, at least in Ame- | 
rica, After vain endeavors to regain one of | 
these trophies of his youthful career, he at length 
despaired of seeing what could not fail to be en- 
deared to his memory, by the most interesting 

associations, Qne day, not many months since, 

he was superintending the preparations for the 

first establishment of his telegraph, in the room 
assigned at the Capitol. His perseverance and 
self-denying labor had at length met its just re- 
ward, and he was taking the first active step to 
obtain a substantial benefit from his invention. 
It became necessary, in locating the wires, to 
descend into a vault beneath the apartment, 
which had not been opened for a long period. 
Aman preceded the artist with a lamp. As 
they passed along the subterranean chamber, the 

atter’s attention was excited by something white 
glimmering through the darkness. In approach- 
ne the object, what was his surprise to find 

imself gazing upon his long-lost Hercules, 
which he had not seen for twenty years. A 
tittle reflection explained the apparent miracle. 
This was undoubtedly the copy given to his de- 
ceased friend, the architect, and deposited in 
the vault for safety.” —Pp. 70, 71. 


Acknowledgi our indebtedness to Mr 





Tuckerman for pleasure we have derived 


respectable mediocrity which always ensures 
success—he has one strong point which in- 


from utter dulness ; it is harmlessly developed 
in the following paragraph, in which his 
anxiety, as to success in an approaching con- 
test, is occasioned not from “ apprehension 
from the talents of such men as had been edu- 
cated in different professions, and whom accident 
had placed at the head of armies,” but from the 
fact that the rebel force was in command of a 
“ Prussian officer,” our favorite Steuben :— 


* Lt.-Col. Simcoe who, from his childhood, 
had been taught to consider the military as the 
most extensive and profound of sciences, had no 
apprehension from the talents of such men as 
had been educated in different professions, and 
whom accident had placed at the head of armies ; 
and he had always asserted it as a principle, 
that, from the superiority of the king's troops, 
of the officers who led them, if he shonld ever 
have a command, in which he should be supe- 
rior in one species of troops, whether cavalry or 
infantry, he would be totally unconcerned for 
the event of any action he might have with the 
enemy. Baron Steuben had no cavalry; yet, in 
the present situation, there was great room for 
anxiety, since the immediate tee of encamp- 
ment was not favorable for t 


e exertions of his 


tiation :"— 


“ Sir H. Clinton had been pleased to intrust 


| terests and amuses, and serves to relieve him [,t.-Col. Simcoe with knowledge of the impor- 


tant negotiation, which terminated so unfortu- 
| nately in the death of Major André; and at the 
same time, he informed him on what service he 
should eventually employ him if it took effect, 
land directed him to obtain as minute a know- 
‘Jedge as he could of the country, where his fu- 
ture operations were likely to be carried on.” 


In the appendix occurs the correspondence 
‘of Lee with the British officers, and some 
‘curions comments of the latter in regard to 
the character of Washington, together with a 
‘prophecy when the time should come for 
‘posterity to weigh the deeds of men in the 
| terrible balance of human opinion :— 
| Page 152, line 3. Some circumstances rela- 
| tive to Major Andrés unfortunate attempt 

will be more fully detailed in the Appendtz. 

« Upon the first intimation of Major André’s 
detention, Lt.-Col. Simcoe, by letter, desired 
Lt.-Col. Crosbie to inform the commander-in- 
chief, ‘ that if there was any possibility of rescu- 
ing him, he and the Queen’s Rangers were ready 
to attempt it, not doubting to succeed in whatever 
a similar force could effect.’ At the satne time, 
he sent out persons to watch the road between 
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Wachington's camp and Philadelphia; for he 
> 





Teaso that without the concurrence of Con- 
gress that General would not proceed to extre- 
mities, and that probably he would send Major 
André to Philadelphia, in which case he might 
possibly be retaken upon the road thither. 

* Lt.-Col, Simcoe wrote to Col. Lee, of whose 
generous temper he had personally received so 
many proofs, to procure an interview with him, 
ostensibly for the exchange of prisoners, but re- 
ally to converse with him relative to Major An- 
dré. That officer penetrated his views, and re- 
turned the following answer :— 


“* Light Camp, Oct. 2d, 1780. 

“*Srm,—I will attend to the release and re- 
turn of Jeremiah Owens. 

*** Be assured no time will be lost in the 
transaction of this business. 

‘* * Our personal feelings are perfectly recipro- 
cal, and I embrace, with peculiar pleasure, the 
overture of a meeting. 

** * My expectation of moving daily, will not 
allow me to fix on the time at present. 

** Our next station, | hope, will be oppor- 
tune to both of us, when I will do myself the 
honor of notifying to you my readiness. 

*** Be pleased to accept my best wishes, and 
for heaven’s sake omit in future your expressions 
of obligations conferred by me; as my know- 
ledge of your character confirms my assurance, 
that a similar visit of fortune to me, will pro- 
duce every possible attention from you. 

***T am happy in telling you that there is a 
presebility of Major Andre’s being restored to 

is country, and the customs of war being fully 
satisfied. 
***T have the honor to be, &c. 
“© Henry Lex. 


“« © Since writing the foregoing, I find that Sir 
Henry Clinton’s offers have not come up to what 
was expected, and that this hour is fixed for the 
execution of the sentence, 

*** How cold the friendship of those high in 
power ! 


** Lt.-Col. Simcoe in his answer said :— 


***T am at a loss to express myse!f on the lat- 
ter paragraphe of your letter; I have long ac- 
customed myself to be silent, or to speak the 
language of the heart. The useless murder of 
Major André would almost, was it possible, an- 
nihilate that wish which, consentaneous to the 
ideas of our sovereign, and the government of 
Great Britain, has ever operated on the officers 
of the British army, the wish of a reconciliation, 
and speedy re-union with their revolted fellow 
subjects in America. 

*** Sir Henry Clinton has the warmest feel- 
ings for those under his command, and was 
ready to have granted for Major André’s ex- 
change, whatever ought to have been asked. 

*** Though every desire that I had formed to 
think, in some instances, favorably of those who 
could urge, or of him who could permit the 
murder of this most virtuous and accomplished 
gentleman, be now totally eradicated ; I must still 
subscribe myself with great personal respegt, 
sir, 

“** Your most obedient and oblized servant, 

**J. G. Simcor.’ 


“There were no offers whatsoever made by 
Sir Henry Clinton ; amongst some letters which 
passed on this unfortunate event, a paper was 
slid in without signature, but in the hand writ- 
ing of Hamilton, Washington’s secretary, say- 
ing, ‘that the only way to save André was to 
give up Arnold.” Major ‘André was murdered 
upon private not public considerations. It bore 
not with it the stamp of justice; for there was 
not an officer of the British army whose duty it 
would not have been, had any of the American 
Generals offered to quit the service of Congress, 
to have negotiated to receive them; so that this 
execution could not, by example, have prevented 
the repetition of the same offence. 

“* It may appear, that from his change of dress, 

¢., he came under the description of a SEY; 
but when it shall be considered ‘ against his sti- 


pulation, intention, and knowledge,’ he became 
absolutely a prisoner, and was forced te change 
his dress for self-preservation, it may safely be 
asserted, that no European yeneral would, on 
this pretext, have had his blood upon his head. 
He fell a sacrifice to that which was expedient, 
not to that which was just : what was supposed 
to be useful superseded what would have been 
generous; and though, by imprudently carrying 
papers about him, he gave a color to those, who 
endeavored to separate Great Britain from Ame- 
rica, to press for his death ; yet an open and 
elevated mind would have found greater satisfac- 
tion in the obligations it might have laid on the 
army of his opponents, than in carrying into 
execution a useless and unnecessary vengeance. 

**It has been said, that not only the French 
party, from their customary policy, but Mr. 
Washington's personal enemies urged him on, 
contrary to his inclinations, to render him un- 
popular if he executed Major André, or suspect- 
ed if he pardoned him. 

**In the length of the war, for what one ge 
nerous action has Mr. Washington been cele- 
brated? what honorable sentiment ever fell 
from his lips which can invalidate the belief 
that, surrounded with difficulties and ignorant 
in whom to confide, he meanly sheltered him- 
self under the opinions of his officers, and the 
Congress, in perpetrating his own previous de- 
termination? and, in perfect conformity to his 
interested ambition, which crowned with suc- 
cess beyond human calculation in 1753, to use 
his own expression, ‘ bid a last farewell to the 
cares of office, and all the employments of public 
life, to resume them at this moment (1757) as 
President of the American Convention? Had 
Sir Henry Clinton, whose whole behavior in his 
public disappointment, and most afflicting of 
private situations, united the sensibility of the 
Friend with the magnanimity of the General, 
had he possessed a particle of the malignity 
which, in this transaction, was exhibited by the 
American, many of the principal inhabitants of 
Carolina then in confinement, on the clearest 
proof, for the violation of the law of nations, 
would have been adjudged to the death they had 
merited, 

** The papers which Congress pubiished, rela- 
tive to Major André’s death, will remain an 
eternal monument of the principles of that he- 
roic officer; and, when fortune shall no longer 
gloss over her fading panegyric, will enable 
posterity to pass judgment on the character of 
Washington ” 


The well known anecdote of Pulaski, at 
the time he covered the retreat of his troops 


at Cooper's Creek, is confirmed by Major Sim- 
coe .— 


** Some of the enemy appearing on the op o- 
site bank of the Cooper Creek, Captain Arm- 
strong, with the grenadiers, was directed to 
march and line a dyke on this side: an advan- 
tage the enemy had not; and to keep off any 


stragglers who might be posted there. A heavy 
fire was kept up on the right, by the 42d; there 
was nothing opposed to the Rangers but some 
cavalry, watching their motions, and as Major 
Simcoe advanced rapidly to gain an eminence in 
front, which he conceived to be a strong, advan- 
tageous position, they fled into the wood, an 
officer excepted, who, reining back his horse, 
and fronting the Rangers as they advanced, slow- 
ly waved with his scimetar for his attendants to 
retire; the light infantry being within fifty yards 
of him, he was called out to—* You are a brave 
fellow, but you must away,” to which not 
paying so much attention as he ought, M‘Gill, 
afterwards quarter-master, was directed to fire at 
him, on which he retired into the woods. * * * 


The person whom M‘Gill fired at, proved to be 
Pulaski; his horse was wounded ; and had not 
the Huzzars been sent over.the Delaware, pre- 
vious to the attack, he would have been taken 
or killed.” " 


__As the war advances, we perceive in the 
journal of the gallant. Simcoe an evidently 





growing respect for our hard fighting yenerals 
notwithstanding their unprofessional training 
and occasionally a little light breaks into his 
hard brain relative to their mode of warfare 
although it might be a mode which set military 
tactics at defiance ; even the Major, in imita. 
tion of Burgoyne and other commanders of the 
British, gives our “ antiquated dialect” an oc. 
casional hit, unconscious, while doing so, that 
we are the people nearest to the well of 
English undefiled. 


“ Mr. Washington’s army encamping at the 
White Plains, the Yagers, and Queen’s Rangers 
had fullemployment. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir. 
coe was ever averse to patroles, except, as in the 
case at Philadelphia, where they served to cover 
a well affected country, and were made systema- 
tically, and in force ; or to ascertain some pre. 
cise object; circumstanced as the armies now 
were, they appeared to him to be particularly 
dangerous, and totally useless. The inclina- 
tions of the Americans, though averse from tac- 
tical arrangement, had always been turned to 
patrolling, in their antiquated dialect, scouting : 
the Indians, their original enemies, and the na- 
ture of their country, had familiarized them to 
this species of warfare, and they were, in ge- 
neral, excellent marksmen. There was nothing, 
either in the American generals or their troops, 
that could warrant a belief that they would make 
a serious ones upon Kingsbridge; added to 
the strong works within the island, the emi- 
nences in front of it were covered with a chain 
of redoubts within a distance from each other, 
barely more than necessary to secure the flanks 
of a battalion ; and indeed, for the purpose of 
protecting a weak army, they had been origi- 
nally constructed ; half a mile in front of these 
redoubts, lay the light troops, to secure them 
from surprise, so that it was manifest any ge- 
neral move of Mr. Washington’s army could not 
take place for so small an object, as that of beat- 
ing up the huts of a light corps.” 


The surrender of Cornwailis at York Town 
caused the disbanding of the greater part of 
the Queen’s Rangers, and their commander, 
worn by fatigue and disappointment, finally 
returned to England, where he was met with 
becoming respect, and eventually appointed to 
the command of the British forces in India, but 
he died on a voyage from Lisbon to London, 
thus leaving the great results of his ambition 
unattained. He was some years Governor of 
Upper Canada, where his administration seems 
to have been most acceptable to the people, 
and where, in the course of office, he was 
thrown into frequent intercourse with that 
portion of the Six Nations, who finally re- 
moved to the British Provinces at the close of 
the Revolutionary war, especially our old and 
hardy foes the Mohawks. Governor Simcoe 
showed himself disposed to humor the prejudi- 
ces of these remarkable people, for a contem- 
porary describes him as living in familiar con- 
tact, and his only son as wearing the Indian 
costume, and called Tioga, being so named by 
the Iroquois. Upon the whole, the journal, 
essentially valuable to the collector of books 
referring to our Revolution, is not without in- 
terest to the common reader, and must be of 
essential use, in settling many points of historic 
importance. 


Rome in the Nineteenth Century. Roma verso 
la meta del Secolo decimonono Cunsiderazion. 
Di Gabriele Rossetti. Quarta Edizione. 
Parigi: 1846. 

Recent events have given to this able little 

volume a new interest. The author's object 

is to prove that Catholicism, as a political in- 
stitution, is inimical to human a ae and 
freedom, and presents the chief barrier to the 








emancipation of modern Italy. Perhaps the 
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most striking historical evidence adduced in 
support of his position, is the comparison in- 
stituted between England and Spain since the 
Reformation. At one period rivals on the sea 
and in national prosperity ; and now, the one a 
decrepit and the other a world-embracing 
power. The survey of the condition of the 
masses is melancholy in the extreme, and the 
authentic facts cited in regard to the punish- 
ment awarded liberals, and the restrictions 
upon education, justify the eloquent indigna- 


SO Seo Sree ES 





by their presence the fairest scenes of Southern 
Europe, have been too long silently endured. 
Now is the time for a holy war against this 
ross outrage upon human rights. Let the 
talians unite as one people; let the other 
European powers pledge themselves to non- 
interference, and the Austrians may be driven 
from the land they have so Jong crushed by 
taxation, censorship, banishment, and death, 
The most degraded region in that land is 
Naples and Sicily. There is a proverb that 





tion of the author. He is one of the noble 
band of exiles who, having been proscribed at 
home, earn an honorable subsistence 
London, by the exercise of their talents. 
Mazzini’s pamphlet, addressed to Sir James 


Graham, exposing the violation of the seals of | 


letters addressed to these victims of tyranny, | 


has never called forth the indignation in this 
country, which a breach of national faith, so 
nefarious, richly deserves. 
admirable lectures on Italian literature, deliver- 
ed in Boston a few 


light of tasteful cohen is a constant writer 


for British reviews, and master of an excellent 
English style. In New York, Prof. Forresti 


keeps alive the interest in the regeneration of 


his country, by an extensive correspondence | 
with her eminent citizens, and by the assiduity | 


with which he enlightens his American friends 


in regard to the actual state of her public sen- 


timent. Gabriele Rossetti, the author of these 


able observations on Rome, about the middle | 


of the nineteenth century, is ‘professor of the 
Italian language and literature in the Royal 
College in London. He writes with nervous 
fluency, and manly ardor. His reasoning is 
incontrovertible, and his appeals touching. It 


appears that the late Pope issued his anathema | 
against a society called the Christian Alliance, | 


founded in this country within a few years— 


the primary object of which is the circulation | 


of a translation of the New Testament in 
Italy. This, among other instances of bigoted 
tyranny, is quoted by the author. 
the few months which have elapsed since the 
publication of his work, what an unexpected 


change has occurred in the condition and | 


prospects of Italy! Heretofore the great bar- 
rier to all political reform has existed in the 
obstinate adherence of Rome to her system of 
intolerance and. brute force. 
many contingencies which the ima 
Italians have suggested, no one ever dreamed 


ofa liberal Pope. And yet such an advent has | great work before him, and it must be gradually | 
actually occurred. It seems to us that the | performed. Yet, if he escape the machina- 
He pos- 
rom the darkest cloud | sesses the unbounded contidence of the people. 


agency of Divine benignity was never more 
signally manifested. Pro 

of the Italian heavens breaks ‘forth the light; 
from the fountain of corruption _— the heal- 
ing waters ; from the very temple 

potism is heard the cry of freedom. Thus 
far, a singular firmness and wisdom has marked 


the proceedings of Pius IX. The privileges 
he has wants the Romans, have been accord- 
ed, more or less, in Tuscany. ‘The last steamer 
brings intelligence that the Austrians have 


been withdrawn from the town to the citadel of 


Ferrara, that England has made a demonstra- 
tion in favor of his Holiness—that France 
declines supporting Austria, and that the lat- 
ter government has made amicable proposals 
for a compromise. If ever there was a just 
occasion for the intervention of foreign pow- 
ers—for a new crusade, and for a protest from 
the civilized world—it now exists in Europe. 


The vilest and most iniquitous despotism of 
our age is that of Austria. Her system of 
espionage in the Italian provinces, her cold- 
blooded massacres and imprisonment of politi- 
offenders, her armed myrmidons insulting 


cal 


in | 


Mariotti, whose | 


ears since, were the de- | 


But during | 


Among the | 


the mud sticks to the heel of the boot, alluding 
to the shape of the Italian States. Calabria is 
in open rebellion. Sicily is agitated from 
shore to shore, and the Neapolitan monarch 
resorts to his old alternative of terror; shoot- 


expression to liberal views. It is surprising 
that the nations look upon this state of things 


for centuries, has a Jew been allowed to live 


city. ‘Thousands of citizens have assembled 


granted. The archbishop of Paris has order- 


ed masses in all the churches of Paris in be- 


half of the reigning Pope. 


ing the comments of the world ! 


Italy for Pius TX. 
with benedictions. 
_the robe of beauty and the signet of genius. 


| Inscribed beneath it is the beautiful sentiment | 
of Petrarch—Piu pensoso d'altrui che di lui 


| stesso. 


and enlightenment. 


utter itself explicitly and with zeal. 


_ wished to govern. 


among the honored reformers of our day. 


| as prudence justifies. 


‘tions of Jesuitism, his way is clear. 


| He represents their cause before the world 


ing down every one who even gives private | 


with such ignoble apathy. For the first time, | 
or pray within the precincts of the eternal | 


and quietly demanded certain rights of their 
princes, which, in many instances, have been 


Everything seems | 
rife for a peaceful revolution, and yet how | 
luke-warm the sympathy, and how discourag- | 
We are not) 
surprised at the enthusiasm which prevails in 

His name is pronounced 
His effigy is stamped upon 


Let the Jesuit influence be completely | 
superseded and the Austrian troops expelled, | 
and the way will be open for Italian freedom | 
To this end the press, 
especially of England and this country, should | 
The. 
, work of Rossetti, which has induced these 
remarks, gives as just a picture of the political | 
and moral state of southern Europe, prior to 
the accession of the new Pope, as could be 
desired. The decline of Italy, said Napoleon, | 
‘dates from the moment when the priests 
It is altogether in his civil 
| relations that Pius IX. deserves to be age 

e 
inative has loosened the bonds of servitude as much |ed whole flocks of pigeons were assembling 
Undoubtedly there is a there from all quarters just as the clock struck 


streets, filled with ten or twenty feet of water, 
till we emerged into a more expanded region 
towards the sea, and stopped at the Piazza before 
the church of Sr. Giovanni £ Paoto, one of the 
most interesting in Venice. Many curious mo- 
numents of Doges, &c., and fine paintings; but 
the picture to be noted is Titian’s Peter Martyr, 
so fine, that it has been called Number Three of 
the whole world’s pictures : one of those which 
‘**made the journey to Paris,’ at the command 
of Napoleon; but I confess its extraordinary 
beauty would not have arrested me, but for its 
guide-book celebrity. But the most beautiful 
things here were some alto relievi in the Chapel 
of the Rosary: executed with wonderful skill 
and exquisite finish. 

A glance at the gorgeous church of the 
Jesuits in this neighborhood was the last of 
|our church-seeing in Venice: there are dozens 
more, of fame, but those we have seen are 
quite enough to be remembered, and they are 
the finest. Next we pulled down to the cele- 
brated ArseENAL and Navy Yard,—the head- 
quarters of Venetian naval superiority in olden 
time, and to this day “well to do,” though 
comparatively dull and quiet :—not the right day 
for visitors, and the porter turned us away—but 
an appeal to the very polite officers in the bu- 
reau procured usa permit. Immense animal 
| (query lion?) of stone, guards the gateway: 
brought from Greece, and said to have been a 
memorial of the battle of Marathon; three 
others, different sizes, recumbent, at the other 
gates, all antique. The arsenal docks very ex- 
tensive, said to be two miles in circuit: two 
'cicerones for different parts of it—first showed 
|us the armory and collection of trophies, flags, 
mortars, instruments of torture, ancient arms, 
et cetera; Turkish standard taken at the battle 
of Lepanto; armor of Henry IV., the helmet 
| of Attila king of the Huns; curious cross-bows, 
of great power, &c. A hall of models of vessels 
of all descriptions—including one of the famous 
Bucentoro, or state barge in which the Doges wed- 
ded the Adriatic: the original was destroyed by 
the French, and only a relic of it remains. Two 
or three Austrian frigates in the docks and some 
small vessels; but no signs of great activity. 
From here we glided out into the broad expanse 
of the Adriatic, the numerous islands scattered 
about before Venice, so low and flat, that they 
/seem to have difficulty in keeping their heads 


‘above water: the whole scene, including the 
site of Venice itself, looks too damp and watery 
even for ducks, and it seems astonishing that a 
large city should ever have grown there. Be- 
| turned to the Piazza; and as our friend predict- 


two: superstitiously protected and fed by the 
Venetians, they come every day in thousands, 
‘at this hour particularly, but some at all hours 
|of day. Purchased some specimens of Vene- 
| tian glass, &c. : took an early dinner at the hotel, 


,|sent for the all-important passport, and then 


_and if through him it is not destined complete- gondola again to the railway, and at five (lug- 


of civic des- | ly to triumph, it will assuredly receive a noble’ 


impetus. 


gage examined on leaving, for Venice is a free 
_ port) took a farewell look at the towers of Ve- 
' nice—strange, watery, beautiful, barnacled, de- 
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and read a romantic legend connected therewith 
and then called our 








Venice .“* done up”—St. Giovanni e Paulo— | 
Arsenal—Return to Vicenza and Verona— 
House and Tomb of ali the Capulets—Malle- 
Poste to Innsbruck and Munich—The Tyrol. 


April 24th—61st day.—YrEsTERDAY We cer- 
tainly had more than a share of intense sight-see- 
ing, and such sight-seeing,—a red letter day in 
one’s life —To-day we re-visited St .Mark’s, and 
studied again its museum of mosaics and bronzes 
—tediously interesting as all these things are ;— 
mounted again to the belfry of the Campanile, 


ndolier (a very nice fel- 
low, and you hire them and their boats for 
eighty cents toadollar per day). Paddled or 
rather sculled again up the Grand Canal, and 
made a detour through a long series of narrow 


caying, but yet romantically interesting Venice. 
Rattled again over the sea-bridge, stopped at 
four or five smaller stations—then the domes 
and big glass roof at Padua were in sight; and 
in two hours, after a delightful ride, we were 
again at the station at Vicenza. Omnibus to 
the Capello Rosso, a clean and comfortable inn, 
where good rooms and a good supper so far 
renovated us, even after all the day’s movements, 
that I sallied out to explore Vicenza by sunset 
and lamp-light. Blundered into a fine large 
square, with stately architecture and a lofty, 
slender, square tower—found this was the 
Piazza dell Signori—fine large public buildings 
in this square, the handiwork of Palladio, 
who was a native of Vicenza and has stamped 
his genius upon it—several palaces here, and 
especially the Teatro Olimpico, by this archi- 
tect, are considered masterpieces; his style 
seems a modification of the ancient Roman, 
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combined with a little Greek. After engaging 
vetturino to take us to Verona next day in time 
for the malle poste to Munich, it was time to 
consider and condense the doings of the day. 
April 25th—62d day.—Started off at 6 ; slow 
coach, but still reached Veronaat 11: strange to 
say, our vetturino kept his word to a minute. 
hen here before I had tried to secure seats for 
Munich for to-day, but was told that there would 
surely be seats; and that previous engagement 
and payment was unnecessary: this seemed un- 
satisfactory ; but now it seems that the diligences 
and post-office are jointly managed by the govern- 


ment, and that all who apply for seats an hour 
before the vehicle starts may claim them, as of 
After 
stowing luggage, visé-ing passport, paying fare, 
and dining at a very dirty inn near the post, we 
had an hour left to ride out to the famous Am- 
phitheatre—similar in style with the Coliseum, 
and yet more entire, though only about one-third 
Many of the an- 
cient seats remain and others are restored—so 
that the place is still used for equestrian and 
Verona in this vicinity is 
cheerful and pleasant looking; some of the 
Now for the 
Capulet, Esq., for though 
* 7 . 


right, and vehicles will be provided. 


the size of the Roman fabric. 


other entertainments. 


streets handsome and spacious, 
town residence of 


we cannot stop to-day to . 


“ Sup where Juliet at the Masque 
Saw her loved Montagu, and now sleeps by him ;” 


yet we must find out her papa’s house—the 
scene of that (more than half historical) tragic 
what base uses we 
Hostlers and team- 


story. But alas! ‘to 
may return, Horatio!” 
sters of the lowest class now roost them- 


selves in the Casa de Capaletti—the salons 


where all the fashion and beauty of Verona were 
once proudly entertained. 
really his house—and the Capaletti badge (a hat 


itself) is sculptured over the inner gate, the 


proud family which Shakspeare immortalized 
were not lodged so very grandly as they would 
have been nowadays. As to Juliet’s tomb,—it 
is scarcely worth while to have one’s Shaksperi- 
an enthusiasm tumbled over by the discovery that 


what they show you as the resting-place of poor 
hapless Juliet and her husband, was not long 


ago a bathing tub! But Shakspeare is himsel! 


again ** for all that,” and Romeo and the Two 
Gentlemen will not have less interest after a 


walk through the streets of Verona. 


Found the diligence very comfortable—only 


two interior places, which we have to our- 


selves, and plenty of room: one other passenger 
Our jour- 


sits with the conductor in the coupé. 
ney from Venice to Munich, by Verona, makes 
two sides of atriangle, but there is no conveyance 
direct, and this is the best road: but it’s a three 
days’ and three nights’ journey, through the 
Tyrolese Alps, over the pass of the Brenner: 
a rather long step in our tour, and for a Jady, 
not quite well, something of a consideration. 
But the skies are bright, the conveyance is spa- 
cious and comfortable, the roads are good, and 
we carry the mails! So—en route, with high 
spirits, and away we go. The mountains are 

rominent along the horizon from the first; and 

y sunset We had traversed the plains of Lom- 
bardy, and commenced ascending the highlands. 


Our sunset view was the last glimpse we had of 


sunny Italy. Traversing the valley of the 
Adize, the road passed through Volargue and 


THE LITE 


SSS 


Indeed if this was 


Breakfasted at Botzen, and dined at Brixen, both 
large places, romantically situated Came 
through the mountainous pass through which 
Hofer and his co-patriots made such spirited 
resistance against the invading French. Mitte- 
wald, Sterzing, Bruner, were passed; and at 
midnight we were on the summit of the Bren- 
ner, in the midst of deep snow, 50U0 feet above 
the level of the sea, At three A.M., we were 
descending into a valley,and soon entered a broad 
handsome street, at this hour ‘tin solemn silence 
wrapt :’—this was the chief street of Lnnsbruck, 
the capital of the Tyrol—a handsome city of 
13,000 people, most romantically situated; the 
mountains which surround it, although two or 
three miles off, are so high (6000 to S000 feet), 
that they appear to overhang the town; and 
“the wolves prowling upon them can look down 
upon the people in the streets.’—Not a very 
comfortable hour to arrive; but we were soon 
well accommodated at the Gasthaus von Golden 
Sonne, a large and handsomely furnished house, 
which would be creditable to any city in Europe. 
Here we expected half a day’s rest, and time to 
see the famous tomb of the Emperor Maximilian 
I., the grave and statue of Hofer, and the 
other lions of Innsbruck—but it was not 
to be so—at 7 A.M. instead of noon, the dili- 
gence, or rather Eilwagen, for Munich, was 
ready, and after three hours’ sleep for three 
days’ refreshment, away we travelled again over 
the mountains, at the rate of five or six miles 
per hour, towards the land of the Germans. 
Scenery bold and grand; eight miles on the way, 
we passed the Martinswald—a bold abrupt moun- 
tain which plants itself perpendicularly in the 
road, so as to leave barely one carriage path: 
here the Emperor Maximilian, while climbing, 
chamois-fashion, to a fool-hardy height, missed 
his footing and tumbled to a narrow ledge of 
rock, from which he would have been dashed to 
atoms, but for the interposition of an angel, or a 
chamois hunter, who was made a Count forth- 
with for his services. Passed through Zairl, 
Seefield, Mitterwald, &c.: Scenes of Napoleon’s 
invasions, and of the thirty years’ war. Scenery 
in many places exceedingly grand and pictu- 
resque. ‘The inns very peculiar and semi-bar- 
barous, but still we manage to escape starvation. 
Before night we had reached the level plains of 
Bavaria. 





Poetrp. 


WHY DOUBT? 
THeRre is no hope above the bliss 
That sheds its glory o’er the grave; 
And were the soul deprived of this— 
The beacon shining o’er the wave 
That rolls upon the Futare’s shore— 
*T would sink in fathomless despair 
So deep, that Joy could never more 
Reflect her golden tresses there, 
Nor steal a radiance from the skies 
To light those depths where the sad spirit lies, 


Struggling with Fate, how many fears 
And weary doubts displace the light 
That glimmers through the mist of years, 

Like a lone star in deep midaight, 
That seems to tremble as you gaze, 
As loath to keep existence there, 
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fortable to people who do not know a word of it! 


WHERE IS THY BROTHER? 

Eartu heareth many pangs of guilt and wrong 

Hunger, and chains, and nakedness al| nga 

From out the ground to Him, whose searchine 
5 





eye 
Sees blood, like shrinking serpents steal along 
The dusty way, rank tares and flowers amon-- 
His the dread voice, “WHERE 1s THY Bro- 
THER?” Why 
Sit we here weaving our common griefs to song 
When that Eternal call forth bids us fly ~ 
From self, and wake to human good ?—the near 
The humble it may be, yet God-appointed! 
If greatly girded—go—unknowing fear— 
With solemn trust, thou missioned 
anointed— 
Oh! glorious task, made free from petty strife, 
Thy Truth become an Azt—thy Aspiration Life. 
Ens. 


and 


Oct. 15th, 1847. 





Che Pine Arts. 


THE ART UNION PICTURES. 
( Continued.) 

Nos. 20, 70, 71, and 73. Landscapes. J. 
Ta.sor. This Artist has painted better pic- 
tures than these, the first of which is from 
the Academy Exhibition. No. 70, View near 
Paterson , is very deficient in the foreground. 
The black chasm at the left would not in 
nature be such an entire blank as here repre- 
sented. In the Mill Scene the effects of hot 
and cold color are well managed, but the sky 
is dense and heavy. The Sunset is a pleasing 

icture. The tree wants roundness, it looks 
ike a botanical specimen. 

No. 22. View on the Delaware. G. R. Box- 
FIELD. One of the most charming pictures in 
the gallery, but as the visitors do not wear 
their eyes in their boots, its merits must remain 
unappreciated. There is a wateriness about 
the water, and a truthfulness in the shore 
scene, that is almost perfect. You can almost 
hear the breeze sweep through the foliage, and 
the sullen sound of breaking surf. It is a 
favorite picture with us, but we are tired of 
going on our knees before it. 

Nos. 23, 26, 29,76. Landscapes.—D. W.C. 
Boutetie. These are all too carelessly paint- 
ed. In 23 the distant mountains are too posi- 
tive for the time of day, and the trees in the 
foreground give one an impression of a double 
sight. Tree No. 2 is a faint repetition of 
Tree No. 1. The last picture, “ August 
Afternoon,” is more ambitious, but quite as in- 
different. Let Mr. B. paint less, and study 
more, and he will succeed, for we think he has 
the right feeling in him. 

No. 25. Game; and 94, Sail Life— 
R. G. Leonort. Au uninteresting kind oi 
picture, but tolerably weli done. They would 
be appreciated better by an epicure than by a 
connoisseur. 

Nos. 27. The Great Western; and 98, 
Winter Scene.—T. Brrcn. These are bad 
enough. We can find but one thing to praise 
—the cold twilight effect in No. 98. The 
figures are stiff and clumsy. 





When every other hides its rays 
In depths of cloud-convoking air ; 
Then Hope grows dim beneath the gloom 


Peri, the last [talian town, entered the Tyrol at 
Borghetto, and began ascending the mountains ; | 
passed through Roveredo, a larze town on the | 


Nos. 31 and 32. Views near West Point.— 
R. W. Weir. Mr. Weir has disappointed us. 


Adige—and sapped at Trent, the most important 
and prosperous city in the Tyrol—with a moon- 
lizht view of its domes and towers, and beauti- 
ful situation This was the seat of the famous 
Council of Trent, and the Tridentum of the 
Romans 


April 26th, 63d day.—Continued among the 
Tyrolese Alps,—line picturesque scenery, but 
aot so hugely grand as Switzerland. The 
smooth and oly Italian hes now quite disap- 
peared, and the harsh jaw breaking German is 
the only language we hear; pleasant and com- 


That hangs like Chaos o’er th’ Egyptian’s tomb. 


There is a presence in the air— 
There is a presence on the earth, 
That glows with beauty everywhere— 
An emanation or a birth 
From the Eternal and Supreme ; 
And this snould teach the soul its truth. 
And glory is no sleeper’s dream, 
But simple as the faith of Rath ; 
For Doubt ’s a foe as subtle, even, 
As the Arch-Fiend who erst rebell’d in Heaven. 
Lawrence LAaBREE. 





We looked for something better {rom so able 
and experienced an artist. These are merely 
careless sketches, not finished pictures. i 
Nos. 30, 35, and 115. Landscapes.—W. W. 
Woruerspoon. This artist has already ac- 
quired a mannerism in which there is so little 
nature that it cannot but be prejudicial to his 
success in landscape. The mill scene, how- 
ever, is a charming little picture, with little of 
this fault. ‘he mill itself is too crude @) 
harsh in color. We doubt much whether lr. 





W. ever saw “ Pat Finnegan’s Farm” under 








No. 39.] 
EES 
the peculiar effect of light and shade represent- 


i N . 35. 
= 36 to 39, 42, 43, 46, 47, 51, 53, 56. 


apes and Flower Pieces.—G. Harvey. 
Logger a suppese from the number of pic- 
tures by this artist that he was a pet of the 
association. He has just the capacities re- 
quisite to paint flower and fruit pieces, which 
we accordingly find to be excellent, but the 
re-eminent attention bestowed upon detail in 
these be-littles his landscapes. He seems to 
see nature by bits, and to be unable to grasp 


tended whole. 
a Shore and River 


Nos. 40, 80, and 137. 
Scenes. —W. M. Ovme. Mr. Oddie is rapidly 
improving. The distance in his last picture 
is very fine —it is in fact all the picture—it has 
no foreground. Let him study foreground ob- 
jects more closely, let him devote a summer to 
the careful painting of a few single trees, he 
would soon find the advantage of such a 
course. The best way of getting rid of a diffi- 
culty is to attack it boldly, and not to shrink 
from it altogether. 

No. 48. My Grandmother's Studio.—T. T. 
Fowter. Very pleasant in color and carefully 
painted. The subject wants interest and dis- 


tinctness of purpose. 

Nos. 41, 49, and 55. Landscapes.—J. W. 
Moore. 44, 50, and 140. Landscapes.—B. 
M. McConkey. 52 and 83. Landscapes.— 
A. Axprews. All these pictures may be 
classed under one head. ‘They are neither 
good nor bad. Such negative qualities do not 
demand criticism. Mr. McConkey seems to 
have studied nature pretty closely, but he must 
see more hues than he puts upon his canvas. 
There is no monotony of color in nature’s open 
prospects. 

No. 54. Sleepy Fisherman.—M. J. Heape. 
A well drawn figure, lost by the little attention 
given to the light and shade. 

No. 57. The Blacksmith ; 58, Cromwell Ex- 
horting, and 107. Hay Time.—J. W. Grass. 
Mr. Glass is better on four legs than on two. 
His horses are admirable, but his men are very 
indifferent fellows. In the landscape there is 
a pretty group. The foliage is heavy, and 
lacks points of color. 

Nos. 59, 62, 65 and 66. Various Subjects— 
J. H. Suzcoeve. We miss the customary 
N. A. after this name, but we recognise the 
“fine Roman hand” of the Academician. 
The pictures themselves are beneath criticism, 
but they are hung in such a prominent posi- 
tion, such a display is made of them with all 
their faults, that we think the Art Union must 
have considered only the prestige of the name 
in selecting them for their catalogue. 

Nos. 60 and 63. Views in the mineral region 
of the Lakes —P. Harry. There is much 
merit in these; they possess the excellence of 
truth. When the artist shall have overcome 
his hardness by practice, he will take a good 
stand among our landscape painters. 

Nos. 61. Age’s Revery ; and 64, Evening at 
Home.—Epwix Waite. These pictures have 
already received their meed of praise in our 
columns. We revert to them again only to 

rotest against the injustice done the artist in 

nging the beautiful candlelight scene almost 
out of sight. 

_ Nos. 67, 69, and 132. Landscape Composi- 
tion.—J. L. Wiutiams. These are of the 
class of pretty pictures. Efforts of the imagi- 
nation alone, entirely unassisted by nature. 

No. 72. Marine View.—Josaua Suaw. 


An admirable picture badly hung. The sea 
Phiten. rawn, its weight and mass, its 


,» are well expressed. Every 


Wave appears vast and diferent from all the 
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rest, and the lines of extended and varied cur- 
vature are peculiarly expressive of velocity 
and power. The green grey color of the open 
ocean is finely opposed by the drifting spars 
and timbers. We could have wished it a little 
warmer in the hollow of the waves, it would 
have bettered the effect. 

Nos. 77, 95, and 108. Landscapes.—T. A. 
Ricuarps. Mr. Richards seems to have little 
idea of color. White and black are too pre- 
dominant throughout his picture. He must 
learn, too, that nature is full of gradation ; his 
paintings lack this altogether. 

Nos. 78, 118, 120, and 121. Landscapes. 
—F. E. Cavrcu. We were astonished at the 
great resemblance to Cole shown in the land- 
scapes of Mr. Church exhibited in the Acade- 
my. .The information that he had been a pupil 
of this gentleman explained this. He has 
studied in a good school, but he must beware 
of being merely an imitator, even of the best. 
— shows a fin> feeling for nature, understands 
color well, and is rapidly acquiring a 
handling. If his future eee 3: Bok yo 

resent promise, he will be one of our finest 
andscape painters. No. 118, “The Charter 
Oak” is elaborate and spotty, better as a por- 
trait than as a picture—a good fault ina young 
artist. No. 120, “The Mountain Storm,” is 
injured by the careless profusion of black and 
white touches thrown into the foreground. 
They are necessary perhaps, but not necessa- 
rily obtrusive ; it looks too much as if they had 
been sprinkled from a pepper box or a mad cat 
had sneezed over the canvas. The little view 
of Kautersville Cove is a charming bit of na- 
ture, but wants atmosphere and a less manner- 
ed touch in the distant mountain. 

No. 79. View on Sancon Creek. G. 
Grunewatp. The pictures of this artist are 
finely drawn, but there is a leaden monotony 
about their color—a flatness,—that makes us 
wish for a little change. We do not readily 
see the wisdom or object of converting the ver- 
nal green and everlasting blue of nature into 
the Quaker drab. 

No. 81. Tobit and the Angel; and 129. 
Morning Sacrifice —G, Futter. The first of 
these pictures and its Angel with the figure of 
a Dr. Slop, has already been much commented 
upon. Fault has been found with the commit- 
tee for purchasing it, but really we think they 
have bought much worse ones. It has been 
much improved since it first appeared, by paint- 
ing out the straw hat of the heavenly messen- 
ger. No. 129 is perhapsa little better, but we 
should like to have the two figures in the back- 
ground explained, 

Nos. 82, 84, and 85. Landscapes.—Wi.- 
uiAM Hart. The great besetting sin of our 
young artists is, that they are too much given 
to composition. Let any of them, whoare in 
the habit of making up their pictures in their 
painting-rooms, walk out a mile into the coun- 
try, and sit down carefully to copy nature, not 
to improve upon her, no matter how uninterest- 
ing or how unpicturesque, and we venture to say 
they would produce something far better than 
al! these studio pictures that hang in such pro- 
fusion ou the walls of the Art-Union. Such 
a course we recommend to Mr. Hart, whose 
studies from nature are very meritorious, but 
whose compositions are too flimsily and too 
uniformly constructed, to bear the stamp of 
truth. e see much promise in his pictures, 
and if he will but forget that any others have 
been before him, and look at nature with his 
own eyes, painting her varied beauties just as 
he sees them, this promise will be redeemed. 





eee 
positive, and the foliage more carefully exe- 
cuted. 

No. 36. The Last Shot; and 89. The 
Mountain Pass.—C. Deas. The subject of 
the first picture will, undoubtedly, find an oc- 
casional admirer, but we think the committee 
unwise to purchase it for a promiscuous dis- 
tribution. They have much to answer for 
should it fall to the lot of some meek-minded 
individual, some poor man, 


“ Who all is conscience and tender heart ;” 


for the horror of the picture would curdle all 
the milk of human kindness in his breast. 
The hideous aspect of the dying “ ranchero” 
would haunt him like a night-mare, and the 
daily contemplation of it at breakfast-time 
would destroy his appetite, and his peace of 
mind for ever. We like the spirit and life in 
Mr. Deas’s pictures ; they are generally good 
in drawing, and evidently truthful representa- 
tions of the peculiar class of subjects he has 
chosen. He has adopted, of late, a manner of 
coloring which is not agreeable. No. 89 is an 
example of the effect produced by it. 





Extracts from New Books. 
VOLTAIRE AND HIS TIMES. 
VoLTaArRE was born a plebeian in an obscure 
street of old Paris. Whilst Louis XIV. and 
Bossuet reigned in all the pomp of absolute 
power and Catholicism at Versailles, the child of 
the people, the Moses of incredulity, grew up 
amidst them ; the secrets of destiny seemed thus 
to sport with men, and are alone suspected when 
they have exploded. The throne and the altar 
had attained their culminating point in France. 
The Due d’Orleans, as regent, governed during 
an interregnum,—one vice in the room of an- 
other, weakness instead of pride. This life was 
easy and agreeable, and corruption avenged itself 
for the monacal austerity of the last years of 
Madame de Maintenon and Letellier. Voltaire, 
alike precocious by audacity as by talent, began 
already to sport with those weapons of the mind 
of which he was destined, in after years, to make 
so terrible a use. The regent, all unsuspicious 
of danger, suffered him to continue, and re- 
pressed, for form’s sake alone, some of the most 
audacious of his outbreaks, at which he laughed 
even whilst he punishedthem. The incredulity 
of the age took its rise in debauchery and not in 
examination, and the independence of thought 
was rather a /ibertinage of manners, than a con- 
clusion arising from reflection. There was vice 
in irreligion, and of this Voltaire always savor- 
ed. His mission began by a contempt and deri- 
sion of holy things, which, even though doomed 
to destruction, should be touched with respect, 
From thence arose that mockery, that irony, that 
cynicism, too often on the lips and in the heart 
of the apostle of reason; his visit to England 
gave assurance and gravity to his incredulity, for 
in France he had only known libertines, in Lon- 
don he knew philosophers; he became passion- 
ately attached to eternal reason, as we are all 
eager after what is new, and he felt the enthusi- 
asm of the discovery. In so active a nature as 
the French, this enthusiasm and this hatred 
could not remain in mere speculation as in the 
mind of a native of the north. Scarcely was he 
himself persuaded, than he wished in his turn 
to persuade others; his whole life became a 
multiplied action, tending to one end—the aboli- 
tion of theocracy, and the establishment of reli- 
gious toleration and liberty. He toiled at this 
with all the powers with which God had gifted 
him ; he even employed falsehood (ruse), asper- 
sion, cynicism, and immorality: he used even 
those arms that respect for God and man denies 
to the wise ; he employed his virtue, his honor, 
his renown, to aid in this overthrow; and his 
apostleship of reason had too often the appear- 
ance of a profanation of piety; he semage the 





There is much beauty in his eo 
and distances ; the foregrounds should be more 








temple instead of protecting it. 
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From the day when he resolved upon this | in order that their too close contact might not | long been made acquainted with some of his 
war against Christianity he sought for allies also interfere with his thoughts, : _ | labors and discoveries, through a Correspondence 
opposed to it. His intimacy with the King of| At eighty years of age, feeble, and feeling his | carried on with him; and much desire Was ex. 
Prussia, Frederic II., had this sole inducement. death nearly approaching, he several times made pressed by several members, to ascertain Points 
He desired the support of thrones against the | his preparations hastily, in order togoand strug- | of importance connected with the ethnology of 
priesthood. Frederic, who partook of his philo- gle still, and die ata distance from the roof of Africa, He repeated his expressions of Surprise 

hy, and pushed it still further, even to his old age. The unwearied activity of his] at the ingenious, novel, aad elegant Structure o§ 
sthiine and the contempt of mankind, was the mind was never checked for a moment. He the Mpongwe language, which has Several traits 
Dionysius of this modern Plato. Lonis XV., carried his gaiety even to genius, and under that | hitherto unknown; and feve specimens of the 
whose interest it was to keep up a good under- pleasantry of his whole life We may perceive a! words and sentences, the sounds of Which aro 
standing with Prussia, dared not to show his | grave power of perseverance and conviction. remarkably distinct and euphonious, 
anger against a man whom the king considered | Such was the character of this greatman. The} Mr. Wiison exhibited and explained a ara. 
as his friend. Voltaire, thus protected by a] enlightened serenity of his mind concealed the | digm of a verb, extracted from a Valuable gram. 
sceptre, redoubled his audacity. He put thrones depth of its workings: under the joke and] mar of the tongue, which has been Put to press 
on one side, whilst he affected to make their in- | laugh his constancy of purpose was hardly suffi- by the Boston Oriental Society. The flexibility 
terests mutual with his own, by pretending to ciently recognised. He suffered all with a laugh, | and expansive powers of the 
emancipate them from the domination of Rome. | and was willing to endure all, even in absence] ed ina striking manner. There are no inf 
He handed over to kings the civil liberty of the | from his native land, in his lost friendships, IN | tions to express person ; but by slight and eupho- 
people, provided that they would aid him in ac- | his refused fame, in his blighted hame, in his} nious terminations, Conjugations are forte, 
quiting the liberty of consciences, He even memory accursed. He took all—bore all—for somewhat resembling the Hebrew, and Several 
affected—perhaps he felt—respect for the abso- the sake of the triumph of the independence of compound conjugations by their Combinations. 
lute power of kings. He pushed that respect | human reason. Devotion does not change its| The change of a final vowel throws all thes, 
80 far as even to worship their weaknesses, He worth in changing its cause, and this was his | into the passive voice, while a slight change of 
palliated the infamous vices of the great Frede- | virtue in the eyes of posterity. He was not the | the first vowel makes the sense negative. 
ric, and brought philosophy on its knees before truth, but he was its precursor, and walked in The peculiarities of the nouns, adjectives, ¢. 
the mistresses of Louis XV. Like the courtezan | advance of it. Were also described and illustrated; particularly 
of Thebes, who built one of the pyramids of | Qne thing was wanting to him—the love of a that on which Mr. Wilson has founded his four 
Egypt from the fruits of her debaucheries, Vol-!God. He saw him in mind, and he detested declensions, The plural is formed by four differ. 
taire did not blush at any prostitution of genius, those phantoms which ages of darkness had | ent initial changes, for reasons Which appear to 
a that the wages of his servility enabled | taken for him, and adored in his stead. He rent | be only in part euphonic; and the qualifying 

im to purchase enemies against Christ. He en- away with rage those clouds which prevent the | words are made to conform with them, accord. 
rolled them by millions throughout Europe, and divine idea from beaming purely on mankind ; ing to established rules of a curious and origi. 
especially in France. Kings were reminded of but his weakness was rather hatred against error nal character. These had been previously com- 
the middle ages, and of the thrones outraged by | than faith in the Divinity. The sentiment of | municated to the Society ; but Mr. Wilson now 
the popes. They did not see, without urabrage religion, that sublime 7 éstmé of human thought ; | gave some account of the slow and laborious pro 
and Secret hate, the clergy as powerful as them- that reason which, enlightened by enthusiasm, | cess by which he arrived at the discovery of the 
selves with the people, and who under the name inounts to God as a flame, and unites itself With | plan." Unassisted by any who could give any- 
of cardinals, almoners, bishops, or confessors, him in the unity of the creation with the Creator, | thing more than the words themselves, he has 
saw, or dictated its creeds even to courts them- of the ray with the focus—this Voltaire never | persevered for five years in his investigations into 
selve3, The parliaments, that civil clergy, a felt in his soul. Thence sprung the results of | this new and curious tongue; and, althouzh he 
body redoubtable to sovereigns themselves, de- | pi, philosophy: it created neither morals, nor | was able to preach to the natives in about nine 
tested the mass of the clergy, although they pro- worship, nor charity; it only decomposed— | months, he has but recently begun to feel able to 
tected its faith and its decrees. The nobility, destroyed, Negative, cold, corrosive, sneering, complete a grammar of the Mpongwe. 
warlike, corrupted, and ignorant, leaned entirely it operated like poison—it froze—it killed—it] [py addition to this work, he has brought home 
to the unbelief which freed it from al] morality. | never gave life. Thus, it never produced—| with him a learned and valuable comparative 





verb were exhibit. 


ec. 





Finally, the bourgeoisie, Well-informed or even against the errors it assailed, which were view of the three great languages of Western 


learned, prefaced the emancipation of the third | but the human alloy of a divine idea—the whole Africa, which he believe 
estute by the insurrection of the hew condition effect it should have elicited. 
of ideas. 


$ prevail throughout 
It made sceptics | that continent south of the Sahara and Moun- 

. , | instead of believers. The theocratic reaction was tains of the Moon to the Vicinity of the Colony 
Such were the elements of the revolution in prompt and universal, as it ought to have been of Good Hope. This Paper brings into compa- 
religious Matters. Voltaire laid hold of them at Impiety clears the soul of its consecrated errors, | rison one dialect of each of the three tongues, 
the precise moment with that coup Weil of but does not fill the heart of man, Impiety | and establishes many interesting points of re- 
strong instinct which sees clearer than Semus | alone will never ruin a human worship ; a faith semblance and difference The Ethnologica! So- 


itself, Toanage young, fickle, and unreflecting, destroyed must be replaced by a faith. It is not | ciety are thus again made to feel the severe evi! 
he did not present reason under the form of an given to irreligion to destroy a religion on earth. | of a want of pecuniary resources. The publica- 
austere philosophy, but beneath the guise of a 


: : : There is but a religion more enlightened which | tion of this original and highly important work 
facile freedom of ideas, and @ scoffing irony. He | oan really triumph over a religion fallen into they would gladly offer to undertake, if they had 
would not have succeeded in making his age contempt, hy replacing it. The earth cannot | the means necessary to lay it before the world: 
think, he did succeed in making it smile. He} remain Without an altar, and God alone is strong | but it has been only through great personal ex. 
never attacked it in front hor with his face un- enough against God. ertions and sacrifices, on the part of some of the 
covered, in order that he might hot set the laws Lamartine. | officers and members, that the first volume of 
Serer), ‘Bainst him; and to avoid the fate of = their Transactions was published, and that ar- 

di rangements have been made for the second. Mr. 
colngs. Wilson has kindly consented, at the request of 


Servetus, he, the modern 4Esop, attacked un- | > ¥ i ag 
der imaginary names the tyranny which he Scientifi Proce 


wished to destroy. He concealed his hate in the President, to furnish, for the second volume, 


history, the drama, light poetry, romance, and The First Meeting of the Ethnological So-| a brief sketch of the Mpongwe grammar, 
even in jests. His genius was a perpetual allu- 


" q ‘ ‘ ! ciety of the Season, was held on Saturday even-| It will be interesting to every reader to learn, 
sion, comprehending all his age, but impossible ing, October 9th, at the house of the venerable that Mr. Wilson has recently ascertained the 


to be seized on by his enemies. He struck, but | President, Hon, Albert Gallatin, and was attend- identity of this tongue and the Souhili, on the 
his hand was concealed. Yet the struggle of a 


; ! the s : ed by several strangers and honorary members, Opposite eastern coast of Africa. He met with 
man against a Priesthood, an individual against | with a larger number of resident members than a native of a region in the Vicinity of Cape 
an institution, a life against eighteen centuries, usual. Zinzebar, and found such a striking resem- 
was by no means destitute of courage, Rev. John Leighton Wilson, missionary of the | blance between his language and the Mpongwe, 

There is an incalculable power of conviction | American Board in Africa, and Mr. S. W. Wil-| that he was soon struck with the fact; and 


and devotion of idea, in the daring of one against liams, long attached to their China mission, both he was fully confirmed in it, by the acknow- 
all. To brave at once, with no other power | members of the Society, were present. ledgment of it by the stranger and the inhabit- 
than individual reason, with no other support} Mr. Wilson Was stationed at Cape Palmas ants of Gaboon, who soon began to converse 
than conscience, human consideration, that about ten years, and there first reduced the | together with some facility. As the Mpongwe 
cowardice of the mind, masked under respect | Greybo language to writing, and printed ele- people at the Gaboon possess some remarkably 
or error; to dare the hatred of earth and the mentary books in it. He has since resided four | fine traits, intellectual and moral as well as 
anathema of s the hero or five years at the mouth of Gaboon river, near physical, this discovery affords rational en- 
writer, i the Bight of Benin, ten miles from the equator, couragement to hope, that much may be done, 
b in hi Where, notwithstanding the peer difficulties | through that language and people, for the bene- 
caused by the interference of the rench, he has | fit of the continent, 
acquired the Mpongwe language, reduced it to Letters were read from Prof. C. A. Holmboe, 
writing, printed several little works in it, and | of Christiana, Norway, and from M. J. Mobl, 
formed an acquaintance with the peculiar traits of | of Paris, transmitting copies of works on the 
the interesting people by whom it is spoken in| comparison of the Sanscrit and Old Norse, and 
that place and its Vicinity. The Society had | on the Anglo-Chinese war, 

















No. 39.] 


Lieut. Zimmerman’s Maps of Arabia to ac- 
company Prof, Ritter’s geography, were laid on 
the table. These maps are beautifully executed, 
and exhibit, on a large scale and with great 
minuteness, that portion of the Arabian coast 
now known as Hadramaut, and anciently as the 
Kingdom of the Himyarites, where numerous 
inscriptions and antiquities have lately been 


discovered. : . 
Mr. E. G Squier read a paper communicated 
by Chas. Whittlesy, of Cleveland, Ohio, former 


Topographic Engineer of the State, giving an 
account, with accompanying drawings, of several 
ancient works on the Cuyahoga and Maunnu 
Rivers. ‘These are manifestly works of defence, 
and of very ancient date. Mr. Whittlesy sug- 
gests that they were constructed by a different 
and less advanced people, than the works on the 
Ohio river. Their strength depends chiefly 
upon their position, which in every case is judi- 
ciously chosen. ; 

Rev. Dr. Robinson presented copies of two 
Latin inscriptions existing on the site of the 
ancient Abila, west of Damascus, on Anti- 
Lebanon. The copies were made by Dr. De 
Forest, of the American Mission in Syria, and 
transmitted to Prof. Salisbury, of Yale College. 
The Rev. Pres. Woolsey has collated them with 
another copy first published by Letronne in 
1827, and now found in Orelli’s well known 
collection. It is through the kindness of Pres. 
Woolsey that the inscriptions are now presented 
here. The shorter inscription is of little im- 
portance. The longer one is the same brought 
home by Mr. Bankes, and since then regarded as 
identifying the site of Abila. See Quarterly 
Review, vol. xxvi. p. 338, It is to the following 
purport :— 


“ The Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus, and 
the Emperor Lucius Verus, through Julius 
Verus, Propretor of Syria, and his friend, 
have restored the public road broken away by 
the violence of the stream, at the expense of 
the Abilenians.” 


The title Armeniacus, given to each of the 
emperors in the inscription, fixes the date of 
the latter after their triumph on account of 
Armenia, held in A. D. 166. Verus died in A. D. 
169, before which date the inscription was doubt- 
less made. 

The first thing that strikes us here is the 
flourish of trampets in behalf of the two joint 
emperors and their propretor of Syria, at the 
expense of the Abilenians! Another remark 
is, that the inscription, after all, by itself, and 
apartfrom the sepulchres and other remains still 
found on the spot, does not fix the site of Abila. 
There is an inscription of the same kind at the 
mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb (Lycus), a few miles 
north-east of Beirout, commemorating the cut- 
Ung of a road through and over the rocky pro- 
montory. Had this, in like manner, contained 
a reference of the expense to the inhabitants of 
Beirout, it certainly would not follow that the 
saniegh Berytus was situated at the mouth of the 

uycus, 

The ancient itineraries fix the position of 
Abila at xviii, Roman miles from Damascus, on 
the way to Baalbek In the ascent of Anti- 
Lebanon, and in the ordinary mode of travel, 
this would be equivalent tu about eight hours ; 
and just at that distance we would find the vil- 
lage Sak Wady el-Barada, where the river Barada 
issues from a wild gorge some distance below 
Zebedany. The naked sides of the chasm are 
full of ancient sepulchres hewn in the rock, 
While below are fragments of columns and walls ; 
and in the village are many ancient foundations 
and other traces of edifices with columns. These 
circumstances, and the specified distance from 
Damascus, fix here the site of Abila, independ- 
ently of the inscription; which thus only serves 
to confirm what was certain without it. 

Dr. Robinson further remarked, that the re- 
ception of this inscription had led him to in- 
new anew the historical facts in Josephus re- 

ng to the District of Abilene, of which Abila 
was the chief town, and of which, according to 
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the Evangelist Luke, a certain Lysanias was 
tetrarch in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, or 
about A. D. 27. The result has been the con- 
viction, that the facts narrated by the Jewish 
historian go to confirm the probability, that the 
tetrarch lLysanias of Luke was the son or 
grandson of a former Lysanias, who probably 
held the district, and who was put to death by 
Antony, B. C. 34, more than sixty years earlier 
than the date specified by Luke. The mere 
silence of Josephus, in respect to the family 
succession in a small district out of Palestine, 
can, on no principle of historic evidence, have 
here any weight against the express testimony 
of Luke, supported as it is by other facts re- 
lated by the Jewish historian. And further, when 
Josephus, some ten or twelve years later, speaks 
of Abilene as “the tetrarchy of Lysanias,” he, 
in all probability, refers to the Lysanias of Luke ; 
since he nowhere mentions the earlier Lysanias 
in any connexion with Abilene. 

A fuller statement of the historical circum- 
stances respecting Abilene, is shortly to appear 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 





AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
Ara quarterly meeting of the American Oriental 
Society, held in Boston, on the 29th of Septerm- 
ber last, at the rooms of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Rev. Dr. Jenks, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, in the chair :— 

A letter from Professor De Wette, of Basle, was 
read, expressing his interest in the Society, 
and his readiness to render it aid, as there 
should be opportunity; also, a letter from 
Richard Clarke, Esq., Secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which communicates the information 
“that another number of the very important 
labors of Major Rawlinson will be very soon 
issued, and that the untiring efforts of that zeal- 
ous and succcessful investigator promise to 
afford the most valuable assistance in decipher- 
ing the important inscriptions lately discovered 
by Mr. Layard, at Nimroud, in the vicinity of 
ancient Nineveh’** Mr. Clarke refers to the 
continuation of Major Rawlinson’s Memoir on 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, the First Part of which 
was noticed in the last number of the Journal 
of the Oriental Society. The Second Part is taken 
up with a discussion on the Persian Cuneiform 
Alphabet. ; 

A letter was also read, from Professor Garcin 
de Tassy, of Paris, announcing his having sent 
to the Society a copy of his Rudiments de la 
langue Hindoui ; and another, from Professor J. 
Mohl, of Paris, accompanying copies of his Re- 
ports to the Asiatic Society of Paris, for the 
years 1845 and 1846, on the Progress of Oriental 
Researches, and a copy of M. Fresnel’s Re- 
cherches sur les inscriptions Himyariques de 
San’a, Khariba, Mareb, etc., Paris, 1845 ;— 
for all of which the thanks of the Society were 
voted. 

A paper was read by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, giving some account of Et-Tabary, a distin- 
guished Arab author, who lived between A.D. 
338 and 923, and of several different versions of 
his Chronicles, of which he laid before the So- 
ciety a translation made from the Turkish, of a 
portion relative to the conquest of Persia by the 
Arabs under the Khalifs "Omar and *Othman, 
which was prepared and transmitted to the So- 
ciety by John P. Brown, Esq., Dragoman of the 
American Embassy at Constantinople. This 
narrative, of which only the beginning has ever 
yet been printed in any language except the 
Turkish, will be contained in the next number 
of the Society’s Journal. In this connexion, it 
may be well to remark, that the whole history 
of the Sassanides, who occupied the throne of 
Persia at the time of the Arab conquest, has an 
interest of its own from the fact that, with the 
establishment of that dynasty, about the middle 
of the second century of our era, the ancient 
Persian nationality was revived, and the religion 
of Zoroaster reinstated, while several of that royal 
line were distinguished either for their cultivation 
of the arts of peace, or for the vigor and success 
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of their military enterprises. But our knowledge 
of Persian history during the reign of these 
princes, although, from its connexions with that of 
the empire of Constantinople during several cen- 
turies, it already formsa very valuable chronolo- 
gical foundation for the history of other Oriental 
nations, is as yet very insufficient. We learn 
with pleasure, therefore, from a recent letter of 
Mr. Brown, that Mr. Mordtmann, an able scholar 
in the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, who now 
resides in Constantinople, as consul for the Han- 
seatic Towns, is availing himself of his present 
opportunity of acquiring new information, for 
the purpose of completing a history of the entire 
Sassanide dynasty. 

A letter was also read, from Mr. Brown, ac- 
companying a translation from the Turkish of 
an anonymous narrative of the discovery of the 
New World, a popular book among the Turks, 
which was printed in Constantinople in 1726, 
but is said to have existed in manuscript many 
years before,—and a list of all the works printed 
at the Sultan’s press during the year 1845, with 
a short notice of the nature of each. Respecting 
this last, our associate writes :—** I will endeavor 
for the ensuing year, to be able to tell you more 
about the more important of the books pub- 
lished ; it is not, however, easy to do so without 
purchasing them, for the booksellers in the Ba- 
zaar are forbidden by the government to dispose 
of books at all on religious subjects, and infidels 
can, therefore, not examine them sufficiently to 
know much of their contents. I go, however, to 
the Press, and purchase such as I wish, and find 
the director very liberal and tolerant. I hope 
that the prohibition referred to will ere long be 
removed, and then infidels may find something 
of interest in the hoards of old manuscripts on 
the shelves of the booksellers.” 

Professor Edwards, of Andover, gave an inter- 
esting account of a meeting of the German Ori- 
ental Society, held in Jena, at which he was 
present ; and the same gentleman, and the Rey. 
Mr. Treat, of Boston, made remarks on the sup- 
posed discoveries of the Rev. J. Leighton Wil- 
son, of the Gaboon Mission of the American 
Board, tending to establish the fact of an affinity 
beween all the Negro dialects spoken in that 
part of Africa south of the Mountains of the 
Moon, and relative to the singularly philosophi- 
cal character of the Gaboon language in particu- 
lar. Some vocabularies of African languages, 
collected by Mr. Wilson, with notices of the 
tribes which speak them, are to be published by 
the Society ; from which it will appear, not 
only that the dialects of the Negro tribes south 
of the mountains of fhe Moon are of one family, 
but also that those spoken by the Negroes north 
of that mountain range, if indeed kindred to each 
other, belong to another and a distinct family. 

The Corresponding Secretary laid upon the 
table, in the name of Dr. Robinson, of New 
York, copies of the first and second numbers of 
the Journal of the German Oriental ‘Society ; 
after which the following persons were elected 
members, viz. Rev. Chandler Robbins, of Bos- 
ton: Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, of the Gaboon 
Mission ; and Rev, Samuel R Brown, of Hong 
Kong, China, 

During the meeting, mention was made by 
Dr. Jenks of a recent discovery on the island of 
Malta, by W. Winthrop Andrews, Esq., Ameri- 
can Consul there, of a monument supposed to be 
Phenician, which has never heretofore been 
described ; and Mr. Andrews has been requested 
to communicate with the Society on the sub- 
ject. . 
A private letter from Professor Freytag, of 
Bonn, to the Corresponding Secretary, gives in- 
formation respecting the continuation of his 
work on the Hamasa, which he desires may be 
made public in the United States; and the pre- 
sent seems a good opportunity to comply with 
his wishes. The whole text of the Hamasa, a 
— collection of Arabic poetry,written part- 
y before and partly after Muhammed, was pub- 
lished by Mr. Freytag as early as 1828, accom- 
panied by the valuable commentary of an Arab 
author ; and the editor’s original intention was 


present time, he has been hindered from carry- 
ing this into execution. He now advertises the 
** Second Volume of the Hamasa, containing a 
translation of the poetry, and of a part of the 
Scholia, with the explanations necessary for the 
whole work, etc,”—to be in Latin, as the lan- 
guage most familiar to the scholars of all nations, 
—in which he has paid particular attention to the 
following points : 1, the determination of the age 
of the poets whose productions are here col- 
lected; 2, the explanation of the difficulties of 
the poetry; 3, the facilitation of the reading of 
Scholia in the Arabic. <A part of this volume 
was about to appear in May last, and the whole, 
being already finished in manuscript, it was ex- 
pected, would be speedily carried through the 
press, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Avexanver H. Everetr.—The last steamer 
from Europe brought ee of the death 
of the Hon. Alexander H. Everett, American 
Minister to China. The event took place at 
Canton, on the 29th of June last. Passel 
honors accordant with the official position of 
the deceased, were a to his memory by the 
foreign residents. The English burial service 
was read by the resident clergyman of the 
established church, and the cannon of a French 
vessel of war boomed over the waters, as his 
body was conveyed to the island cemetery ; 
the flags of all the ships in the harbor were 
displayed at half-mast, a long procession of 
boats with muffled oars moved slowly towards 
the shore, and volleys of musketry were dis- 
charged above the grave. As the representa- 
tive of a distant nation, the memory of the de- 
parted received these appropriate honors. It 
was fit they should be paid; and the unanimity 
and respect manifested by the foreign authori- 
ties and residents of Canton, on the occasion, 
is worthy of grateful recognition. There is, 
however, another and not less deserved tribute 
due to the character and abilities of Mr. 
Everett, and one that should be the more rea- 
dily accorded from the very fact that in this 
country we are so apt to estimate our promi- 
nent citizens merely by their official career or 
external success. The claims of Mr. 
Everett to the affectionate remembrance of his 
friends are of a more intrinsic kind, and we 
cannot but record, however imperfectly, our 
humble testimony to his liberal sympathy, in- 
telligent companionship, and uniform kindness. 


A brief sketch of his life, however, is essen- 
tial to a just appreciation of his character. 
Alexander Hamilton Everett was born in 
Boston, on the 19th of March, 1790. He gra- 
duated at Harvard, with the highest honors, 
in 1806. The year following he taught at 
Exeter Academy, and then became a student 
of law in the office of J.Q. Adams. It was 
at this time that, as a member of the Antholo 
Club, his first literary efforts appeared. : 
1809 he accompanied Mr. Adams in his mis- 
sion to Russia, and passed two years—chiefly 
devoted to the modern languages and politics, 
at St. Petersburgh. On his return to the 
United States, he was appointed Secretary of 
Legation to the Netherlands, and in 1818 suc- 
ceeded Mr. Eustis as Chargé d’affaires at that 
post ; and in 1825 he was appointed Minister 
to Spain. In 1829, on his return from this 
mission, he became editor of the N. A. Review. 
From 1830 to 1835 he was Senator or R pre- 
sentative in the legislature of Massachusetts ; 
in 1831 a delegate from that State in the Con- 
vention at Baltimore, which nominated Mr. 
Clay for the presidency ; in 1833 a leading 
member of the Tariff Convention in the city of 





it addressed to gress in reply to one writ- 
ten by Mr. Gallatin for the Free Trade Con- 
vention. For several years past he acted with 
the Democratic party. In the winter of 1836 
he visited Cuba as confidential agent of the 
Government, and was afterwards elected Pre- 
sident of Jefferson College 


year his health 
was so far restored, as toenable him to resume 
the voyage—alas, only to breathe his last just 
as he had established himself at Canton. 


The diplomatic services and political course 
of Mr. Everett, we think, were the result more 
of necessity than inclination. By nature he 
was eminently fitted to seek his enjoyment in 
literature on society. Indeed, his taste for 
general knowledge and speculative philosophy 
rendered professional life ungenial, and he un- 
doubtedly prized his foreign missions chiefly 
on account of the opportunities they afforded 
him for literary culture. This is evident from 
the assiduity with which he pursued a course 
of reading on Chinese history and civilization 
during the interval between his first and second 
voyage. But a more striking and pleasing in- 
dication of his love of literature for its own 
sake, or rather for the good of which it is the 
agent is manifested by the cordial support he ren- 
dered all who struggled worthily for its honors, 
and the evident satistaction it afforded him to im- 
part the result of his own studies and thoughts 
to others. He extended the hand of encourage- 
ment to the young and diffident aspirant for 
mental triumphs; he gracefully unfolded his 
stores of wisdom to intellectual women, and 
spared no pains to aid the researches and pro- 
mote the views of his countrymen who toiled 
in the fields of scholarship and poetry. While 
minister in Spain he invited Mr. Irving to 
Madrid, and obtained for him access to the pub- 
lic archives, whence he derived materials for 
his Life of Columbus and other works. He 
also essentially aided Prescott and Longfellow 
in the same way. It was, indeed, a habit with 
him to take a ready and effective interest in 
all those devoted to Shetturs and art, or intent 
upon self-cultivation, especially if they labored 
under discouragements. His eloquent defence 
of Greenough’s Statue of Washington against 
the indiscriminate abuse it at first suffered, and 
his sketches of the life of Harro Harring, un- 
dertaken in order to call attention to his claims, 
are among recent instances of the kind. But 
many of the most valuable are enshrined in 
the grateful recollection of individuals, whose 
intellectual bias his personal intercourse con- 
firmed, or whose noble but isolated pursuits he 
sustained by his pen and his counsels. Mr. 
Everett has been a prolific, although desultory 
writer. His first work, entitled “ May ora 
General Survey of the Political Situation of 
the Principal Powers, with Conjectures on their 
Future Prospects,” was published at London 
and Boston, in 1821. It was translated into 
German, French, and Spanish, and the Ger- 
man version was edited by Professor Jacobi, of 
the University of Halle. His interest was ex- 
cited by the theories of Malthus, and he has 
written extensively and ably on the subject of 
Population. He also put forth a volume on 
America, upon the same plan as that on 
Europe. But perhaps the most satisfactory re- 
flection of Mr. Everett’s personal tastes and 
intellectual power, is to be found in his miscel- 
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tly, 
They exhibit re- 
markable versatility and extensive information, 
His papers on French literature—especially on 
the Female writers, are very agreeable. He 
excelled in giving a complete and harmonious 
impression of an historical epoch or a personal 
biography. Some of his translations are very 
effective. ‘Two volumes of these miscellanies 
have appeared within two or three years past; 
and there are abundant materials for several 
more. If many of the articles thus collected 
had been first published in the Edinburgh or 
Foreign Quarterly—they would have doubtless 
been gathered into volumes long since, and be- 
come as popular reading asthe miscellanies of 
English Reviewers, which are soeagerly sought. 
Perhaps now that death has removed their 
author from the influence of political prejudices, 
and that familiar and native contact which 
seems to dampen the zeal of American appre- 
ciation, a more general attention will be given 
to the literary remains of Alexander H. 
Everett. For ourselves, it is with melancholy 
pleasure that we revert to the urbane and intelli- 
gent spirit of his intercourse. Ambition had 
not sealed up his acquirements and thoughts 
for the exclusive furtherance of personal 
aggrandizement. His was emphatically a |ibe- 
ral mind—expansive and rich through varied 
studies and travel, and attractive from its self- 
possessed, yet courteous expression. Though 
“ by strangers mourned,” his services have en- 
deared him to his country, and by numerous 
friends his memory will be cherished with last- 
ing and affectionate respect. 








@limpses of Books. 


(Burke and Long on the 
Royal Families and Gentry of England.— 
“To have ‘royal blood in our veins’ sounds 
grandly to those who are uninitiated in genealo- 


Roya Descent. 


gical lore; and to see the fact romulgated in 

rint, and made manifest ‘ to the lowest capacity 
by along pedigree, with a king at the top, and 
our own humble name and names of all our little 
darlings at the bottom, is no doubt highly flatter- 
ing toone’s self-love. But, alas, how easily 1s 
the illusion dispelled! Distinctions cease to be 
distinctions when largely shared ; and it will be 
seen that, so far from any peculiar honor being 
involved in tracing a descent from a king, !t 
might nearly as well be traced to our common 
father, Adam. It is Marmontel, we believe, 
who says, ‘ There are no kings who have not had 
slaves for their ancestors—no slave who is not 
descended from kings.” From William the Con- 
queror to our own time, there are usually twen- 
ty-five erations. ‘Every man,’ says Black- 
stone, ‘ has two ancestors in the first degree ; the 
number of whom is doubled at the first remove, 
because each of our ancestors has also two :mme- 
diate ancestors of his own: and he proves that 
after twenty descents every one has 1,018,575 
ancestors. Any pair of ancestors, at the same 
distance, have often at least an equal number of 
descendants: and it has been well said by Mr. 


Long— 








««* Misery” we are told, ‘makes people ac- | of the representatives of Thomas, Duke of Glou- 
inted with strange bedfellows ;’ but we had _cester, the youngest son of Edward the Third, 
paws jearn that a coheirship in the coat-armor | who was consequently entitled to quarter the 
of this potent kingdom would present such a royal arms (a distinction which their descent 
otley p of claimants, now for the first time | does not confer upon the present Royal Family), 
introduced together to drink at the same foun- | was the sexton of St. George’s, Hanover Square ; 
tain of honor : dukes and butchers—grand dukes | and that right is now enjoyed by his sons, one 
and shoemakers—emperors and saddlers’ aypren- | an eas apprentice, a second a saddler, 
tices: and still the line may stretch out to some | and the third a shoemaker. The heir of the body 
‘ high-born beggars,’ tendering their tickets of of a son of Robert the Second of Scotland, and 
admission to the honors of the royal shield. , the inheritor de jure of three ancient earldoms, 
Such is this strange and startling assemblage ; | died a pauper on the highway, and was buried 
nay, more, we find an individual taking toll at | by the charity of his neighbors. The coheirs of 
a turnpike, almost under the very walls of those | some old baronies have been found ina work- 
fendal towers that gave the name to the barony | house ; and one of the only two representatives 
of which he is a coheir.” | a Sens rage Pigg ¥ a eye] 
od < 0 xod and the Holy Church, the leader of the 
+ ocho gor eat mc Hi in Amal Long | confederated Bem who extorted the Magna 
ey Pr. » detects in well | Charta from King John, was a servant, and emi- 
k Mid petit tS heuaheey, | Wh oe ente grated a few years ago at the expense of his na- 
ss are enabled to place your ipo in acorn tive parish."—London mpetinter. 
‘ blood, you are certain (by a slight Hi- ; 
reer a to carry him up to some one of the | A_ REGIMENT oF Women.—After this pro- 
three great fountains of honor—Edward the | Cession, which consisted altogether of about 
Third, Edward the First, or Henry the Third ; | eight thousand women, well armed and clothed, 
and in families of good, or even partially good | had passed, the king asked me to go and see 
descent, the deducing of a husband and wife | what his women-soldiers were about to perform. 
from all the children of Edward the Third, and |! was accordingly conducted to a large space of 
all the children of Edward the First, has been broken ground, where fourteen days had been 
successfully established by perseverance and | occupied in erecting three immense prickly 
earch,’ ”’ piles of green bush. These three clumps, or 
" Many of the kings of England had large fa- piles, of a sort of strong briar or thorn, armed 
milies ; and though no male Plantagenet, no male | With the most dangerous prickles, were placed 
Tudor, and no male Stuart, descended from |i" line, occupying about four hundred yards, 
James the First is in existence (a very surprising | leaving only a narrow passage between them, 
fact), they have left innumerable descendants in sufficient merely to distinguish each clump ap- 
every class of society, from the first duke of the pointed to each meen: These piles were 
realm to perhaps the lowest beggar, all of whom about seventy feet wide and eight feet high. 
can trace their pedigree to one or more of our Upon examining them, | could not persuade 
Monarchs, with not less legal, and perhaps { ™yself that any human being, without boots or 
greater actual certainty than one half of mankind shoes, would, under any circumstances, attempt 
can trace their pedigree to a paternal great-|t© pass over so dangerous a collection of the 
grandfather. No British subject descends from | most efficiently armed plants I had ever seen. 
a king of more modern date than Henry the Behind these piles already mentioned, were 
Seventh; and his Majesty’s descendants are of | yards or large pens, at the distance of three 
course less numerous than those of King Edward | hundred yards, fenced with piles seven feet 
the Third; and these again are less numerous | high, thickly matted tagether with strong reeds. 
than the descendants of Edward the First ; while | Enclosed therein were several hundred slaves 
all who descend from Henry the Seventh are | belonging to the king. ; si) 
also descended from the previous Monarchs It may be well to state that this affair was 
This general diffusion of royal blood may be | entirely got up to illustrate an attack upon a 
briefly explained, Let it be supposed that the | town and the capture of prisoners, who are of 
mother of Mr Snooks (whose name tay here- | Course made slaves. After waiting ashort time, 
after adorn one of Mr. Burke’s pedigrees) was the Apadomey soldiers made their appearance 
Miss Polly Smith, the daughter of Mr. Smith by | at about two hundred yards from oF in front of 
Miss Pattipan, whose sire married a Miss Jones; | the first pile, where they halted with shoulder- 
whose mother’s (a Miss Jenkins) mother’s mo- ed arms. In a few seconds the word for attack 
ther, was the daughter of a man who married | Wa8 given, and a rush was made towards the 
the daughter or granddaughter of a Howard, a ile with a speed beyond conception; and in 
Neville, or a Courtenay, &c.; whose ancestor | less than one minute the whole body had passed 
married the granddaughter or great-granddaugh- | 0VeT this immense pile, and had taken the sup- 
ter of one of the Edwards or Henries. Here is| posedtown. Each of the other piles was passed 
at once a royal descent : and though the distance | With equal rapidity at intervals of twenty mi- 
from the royalsource is very remote, and, though nutes ; after which we again returned to our 
the subsequent current is tortuous, and hay | former station in the market-place. Here we 
been polluted by many ignoble streams, it would | found his Majesty waiting for us. He anxiously 
still be sufficiently pure to convey a right to the | inquired how I was pleased with the perform- 
crown, were all the other descendants of that| ance of his female soldiers, and asked if I 
particular monarch extinct: and the most an-|thought the same number of Englishwomen 
cient peerages have been transmitted in a similar would perform the same. I of course answered, 


manner. Vo, we had no female soldiers ii England; but 
“* Royal as well as noble pedigrees have often | We had females who had individually and vo- 
required humble, though vigorous grafts— luntarily equally distinguished themselves. 


I may be permitted to make a few remarks on 
“The noble stock was graft with crab-tree slip.’ the ae rate It is certainly a surprising 

“It was only by repeated grafting that the | sight in an uncivilized country. I had, it is 
present royal tree has borne its fruits; and in | true, often heard of the king’s female soldiers ; 
our time it has had another lopping from aj|but now I have seen them, all well armed, and 
foreign stock. Upon the Norman fine was graft-| generally fine, strong, healthy women, and 
edthe Plantagenet; upon the Plantagenet the | doubtless capable of enduring great fatigue. 
Mortimer ; upon the Mortimer the Tudor ; upon | They seem to use the long Danish musket with 
the Tudor the Stuart; upon the Stuart the|as much ease as one of our grenadiers does his 
Guelph ; and upon the Guelph the Coburg. | firelock, but not, of course, with the same 





‘Man will not abide in honor ? and human pride | quickness, as they are not trained to any parti- 
never received more touching lessons than in| cular exercise, but, on receiving the word, 
dilution of blood, which is necessary for the| make an attack like a pack of hounds, with 
transmission of the proudest honors, and in the t swiftness. Of course they would be use- 
fate that awaits the descendants alike of empe- oo against disciplined troops, if at all ap- 
rors, kings, and nobles. A descendant, and one | proaching to the same numbers: still their ap- 
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pearance is more martial than the generality of 
the men ; and, if undertaking a campaign, I should 
prefer the females to the male soldiers of this 
country. From all I have seen of Africa, I 
believe the King of Dahomey possesses an army 
superior to any sovereign west of the Great 
Desert.—Duncan’s Travels in Western Af- 
rica. 








Lisrary oF THE SAMARITANS AT NAPLUs 
—I was now anxious to visit the Samaritan sy- 
nagogue, being exceedingly curious to inspect 
the celebrated manuscripts which it contains. 
There was no difficulty in obtaining access. A 
Rabbin, but not the chief, who had remained 
engaged with the Pasha, led us to a small orato- 
ry, Which was covered with straw mats, and not 
to be trodden, except bare-footed. Upon a 
book-shelf I observed about twenty manuscripts, 
chiefly upon parchment. To several I unhesi- 
tatingly accord an age of many hundred years, 
One exhibited by many peculiarities—for in- 
stance, that of being written in three columns— 
an antiquity of more than a thousand years. But 
I was chiefly occupied with the alleged exceed- 
ingly ancient manuscript which is said to con- 
tain ‘a statement to the effect that it was written 
thirteen years after the death of Moses, by Abis- 
chua, the son of Phineas, who was grandson of 
Aaron. The Rabbin brought us a tin case, 
within which lay the manuscript, like a large 
synagogue roll of parchment, enveloped in a 
costly covering of crimson silk, with embroider- 
ed golden letters. It bears undeniable traces of 
antiquity. Iexamined the parchment, the color 
of the ink, the system of the lines, the punctua- 
tion, the divisions, none of which have initials, 
and the characters, as well as they could be ex- 
amined, without a knowledge of the Samaritan. 
All combine to convey the idea of a manuscript 
of the sixth century. Even under this supposi- 
tion it necessarily holds a very distinguished 
rank among all the ancient parchment codices of 
both the East and the West. With respect to 
the alleged statement, it may not, if in fact it 
exist, be considered otherwise than asa tran- 
script carelessly copied from former documents, 
and incorporated in it as a note founded on a re- 
mote tradition. Perhaps this Abischua took 
some share in writing the original Pentateuch. 
In that case, the statement in question would 
receive some elucidation from the practice in 
the Greek manuscripts of the Gospel, wherein is 
frequently noted that it was written by Matthew, 
by John, &c., as well as the year in which it 
was first promulgated. These notices have mis- 
led uninformed persons. For instance, I found 
in a celebrated library, inscribed in a manu- 
script of the Gospel, a remark from the pen of 
the librarian himself, to the effect that the ma- 
nuscript was written by the rhetorician Hebria- 
des, in the tenth century after Christ's ascension, 
and referred to an ancient commentary. But 
what stood in thiscommentary? Nothing more 
than that the Gospel of St. Matthew was pub- 
lished ten years after Christ’s Ascension, and 
that in the Hebrew tongue.—Fischendorff’s 
Travels in the East. 


Tue Propte or CentraL America.—In 
the towns, not one in ten can read or write, and 
in many parts of the country, not one in a thou- 
sand. In many villages containing some thou- 
sand inhabitants, no person is to be found who 
can read ; and when a traveller is compelled to 
show his passport to the alcalde, who is the 
first civil and criminal judge, he is generally 
requested to read it. Morality is at the lowest 
ebb among all classes, especially the whites and 
creoles ; indeed, I could never find that among 
them any disgrace was attached to any sort of 
crime except petty. larceny. Murder, perjury, 
forgery, and swindling of all sorts are consider- 
ed as quite venial. The priests are, for the 


‘most part, blind leaders of the blind; and the 
_better educated merely consider themselves as 


actors, whose business it is to extort money by 
acting the part which will please the people. 
Forms and religious parade are carefully kept 





up, but no one thinks of inculcating private 
morality or even decency. The marriage cere- 
mony is also, as might be expected, considered 
merely as a form to keep up public decency, and 
both man and wife act in private as they please. 
I never have found any native of Central Ame- 
rica who would admit that there could be any 
vice in lying ; and when one has succeeded in 
cheating another, however gross and infamous 
the fraud may be, the natives will only remark, 
** Que hombre vivo /” (what a clever fellow !). 
All classes are addicted to gambling, and far 
more money changes hands in this manner than 
in commerce or any legitimate business. Nearly 
all the Guatemala merchants, who are the only 
ones possessed of any capital, have commenced 
their career with some rascality. One of the 
richest of them was some years ago, when in 
bad circumstances, sent to look after a quantity 
of very valuable goods which had been aban- 
doned by the carriers in some revolutionary 
panic; but, instead of restoring the goods to 
their owner, he altered the marks, and so mixed 
them together that when they came to Guate- 
mala they could not be identified; there he 
managed to keep the greater part, by selling 
which he at once accumulated a good capital 
for commencing business; and being a shrewd 
dealer, and above all, a successful gambler, he 
has realized what is in Central America a large 
fortune, and he is courted by all the Belize mer- 
chants. Concubinage is common among all 
possessed of any wealth; nor is this, as in other 
countries, done secretly, if at all; but even 
wives will publicly speak of their husbands’ 
mistresses.—Dunlop’s Trave/s. 


SyMPATHY AND ANTIPATHY.—* Our anti- 
pathies and sympathies are most unaccountable 
manifestations of our nervous impressionability 
aflecting our judgment, and uncontrollable by 
will or reason. Certain antipathies seem to de- 
pend upon a peculiarity of thesenses. The hor- 
ror inspired by the odor of certain flowers, may 
be referred to this cause—an antipathy so pow- 
erful as to realize the poetic allusion, to 


Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 


For Amatus Lusitanus relates the case of a 
monk who fainted when he beheld a rose, and 
never quitted his cell while that flower was 
blooming. Orfila (a less questionable authority) 
gives the account of the painter Vincent, who 
was seized with violent vertigo, and swooned, 
when there were roses in the room. Valtian 

ives the history of an officer who was thrown 
into convulsions and lost his senses by having 
pinks in his chamber. Orfila also relates the 
instance of a lady, forty-six years of age, of a 
hale constitution, who could never be present 
when a decoction of linseed was preparing, 
being troubled in the course of afew minutes 
with a general swelling of the face, followed by 
fainting, and a loss of the intellectual faculties, 
which symptoms continued for four-and-twenty 
hours. Montaigne remarks, on this subject, that 
there were men who dreaded an apple more 
than a cannon-ball. Zimmerman tells us of a 
lady who could not endure the feeling of silk and 
satin, and shuddered when touching the velvety 
skin of a peach; other Jadies cannot bear the 
feel of fur. Boyle records a case of a man who 
experienced a natural abhorrence of honey; a 
young man invariably fainted when the servant 
swept his room. Hippocrates mentions one Ni- 
canor, who swooned whenever he heard a flute, 
and Shakspeare has alluded to the strange effect 
of the bagpipe. Boyle fell into a syncope when 
he heard the splashing of water; Scaliger turned 
pale at the sight of water-cresses ; Erasmus ex- 
perienced febrile symptoms when smelling fish ; 
the Duke d’Epernon swooned on beholding a 
leveret, although a hare did not produce the same 
effect; Tycho Brahe fainted at the sight of a 
fox; Henry III, of France, fainted at that of a 
cat; and Marshal d’Albret at a pig. The hor- 
ror that whole families entertain of cheese is 
well known.”—.Millingen on Mind and Mat- 
ter. 


Mexican Leperos.—Passing from the ca- 
thedral door to the south-eastern portion of the 
city, you reach the outskirts, crossing in your 
way the canals from the lake I have rarely 
seen such miserable suburbs; they are filled 
with hovels built with sun-dried bricks, often 
worn with the weather to the shape of holes in 
the mud, while on their earthen floors crawl, 
cook, live, and multiply, the wretched popula- 
tion of leperos. This word, I believe, is not 
pure Spanish, but is derived originally, it is 
said, from the Castilian lepra; and although 
they do not suffer from that loathsome malady, 
they are as disgusting. 

Blacken a man in the sun; let his hair grow 
long and tangled, or become filled with vermin; 
let him plod about the streets in all kinds of 
dirt for years, and never know the use of brush, 
or towel, or water even, except in storms; let 
him put on a pair of leather breeches at twenty, 
and wear them until forty, without change or 
ablution; and over all place a torn and black- 
ened hat, and a tattered blanket begrimed with 
abominations ; let him have wild eyes and shin- 
ing teeth, and features pinched by famine to 
sharpness ; breast bared and browned (if female), 
with two or three miniatures of the same species 
tottering after her, and another certainly strap- 
ped to her back; combine all these in your 
imagination, and you have a recipe for a Mexi- 
can lepero. 

There on the canals, around the markets and 
pulque shops, the Indians and these miserable 
outeasts hang all day long, feeding on fragments, 
quarrelling, drinking, stealing, and lying drunk 
about the pavements, with their children crying 
with hunger around them, At night they slink 
off to these suburbs, and coil themselves up on 
the damp floors of their lairs, to sleep off the 
effects of liquor, and to awake to another day of 
misery and crime, Is it wonderful, in a city 
with an immense proportion of its inhabitants 
of such a class (helpless in the present and 
future), that there are murderers and robbers ?— 
Brantz Meyer. 


Tue Use or tHe Peacock’s Tar.—Another 
mode of safety exists in that which the generali- 
ty of creatures is known to avoid,—the attention 
and gaze of the foe ; and the means of escape are 
afforded by assuming such a terrific aspect as 
may confound the faculties of the pursuer, and 
strike him with an effectual though empty ter- 
ror. The beauty of the peacock’s plumage was 
atheme of admiration in the remotest times; 
and the bird was sought after as capable of ad- 
ding a ree to the magnificence of Solomon. 
The chief display of this beauty arises from that 
arrangement of long and gorgeous feathers which 
spring from the space between the region behind 
the wings and the origin of the tail ;. but the use 
of this to the bird itself has been a subject of 
doubt. At first sight it seems to be no better 
than a luxuriance of nature, and an encum- 
brance, rather than a benefit. The action by 
which their splendor is outspread has also been 
deemed an absurd manifestation of pride. But 
men are imperfect interpreters of the actions of 
animals ; and a closer examination of the habits 
of this bird will afford a different explanation. 
The tail of the peacock is of a plain and hum- 
ble description; and seems to be of no other use 
besides aiding in the erection of the long feathers 
of the loins; while the latter are supplied at 
their insertion with an arrangementof voluntary 
muscles, which contribute to their elevation, and 
to the other motions of which they are capable. 
If surprised by a foe, the peacock presently erects 
its gorgeous feathers; and the enemy at once 
beholds starting up before him a creature which 
his terror can vot fail to magnify into the bulk 
implied by the circumference of a glittering cir- 
cle of the most dazzling hues, his attention at 
the same time being distracted by a hundred 
glaring eyes mneeting his gaze in every direction. 
A hiss from the head in the centre, which in 
shape and colors resembles that of a serpent, and 
a rustle from the trembling quills, are attended 





by an advance of the most conspicuous portion 
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of this bulk ; which is in itself an action of re 
treat, being caused by a receding motion of the 
body of the bird. That must be a bold animal 
which does not pause at the sight of such an ob. 
ject; and a short interval is sufficient to insure 
the safety of the bird ; but if, after all, the eno. 
my should be bold enough to risk an ass») it 
is most likely that its eagerness or rage would ho 
spent on the glittering appendages, in which 
case the creature is divested only of that which 
a little time will again supply. A like explano. 
tion may be offered of the use of the long and 
curious appendages of the head and neck of ya. 
rious kinds of humming-birds, which, however 
feeble, are a pugnacious race. Among the birds 
of our own country, the bittern (Ardea ste/laris) 
the pheasant, and common cock are, in a less 
degree, examples of the same strategy in de- 
fence ; and, besides the terror they infuse, are 
instruments of protection in offering aa uncer- 
tain mark to acombatant.—Couch’s Illustrations 
of Natural History. 


Miscellany. 


Fatse Pretences.—In glancing at the po- 
lice items of our daily papers, one is struck with 
the frequent occurrence of this notice—* Goods 
obiained upon false pretences!” It shows how 
keenly alive the present generation are to the 
interests of the purse; how carefully they 
gry against encroachment upon their rights! 

t is a common fact, however, that almost 
every other species of imposition is practised 
with impunity ; “false pretences” of every 
description are suffered to drive their practical 
trade undetected and unpunished. 

To say nothing of medical quackery, mes- 
merism, popular religion, and a thousand other 
of this fellowship—the false pretence of 
authorship, or quack literature, is truly a practi- 
cal ey upon public discernment—not 
to say “gullibility.” Many of these pretences 
have their origin in mere fortuitous circum- 
stances, or are adopted as means of gain; 
but the book-making mania may generally be 
traced to one of twothings (perhaps both com- 
bined) ; either a false estimate of our own 
abilities, or a morbid thirst for notoriety. This 
mental disease is becoming an epidemic, and 
the honest few, that have not as yet been in- 
fected, should be admonished of its incipient 
symptoms, 

To such we would say,—if you possess 
genius and talent for writing, beware of crowd- 
ing yourselves into notice by exposing to pub- 
lie view the crude efforts of your youthful 
pen; if you are destitute of genius—attempt 
not to palm upon the world the empty chatter- 
ings of nonsense, or the bootless cravings 0! 
vanity. Leave to the honest and wise among 
your friends, the discovery of your abilities, 
and the particular sphere of your usefulness, 
instead of pre-judging in your own cause; 
and suffer not self-conceit, or injudicious flat- 
tering, to tempt you to an exposure of weak- 
ness which will only render you ridiculous. 

I remember an excellent remark of a clergy- 
man in addressing the members of his church. 
“If any of you,” said he, “is the first to dis- 
cover his own fitness to fill an office, you may 
be sure he is not qualified for it: let your 
brethren find out your proper place in the 
church, and you will be likely to benefit both 
yourself and others.” 

Nature’s gifts usually develope themselves 
spontaneously ; and the very fact, that these 
gifts are natural, is the reason why their posses- 
sor is the last to discover anything special in 
them ; they are his unconscious breathings,— 
his involuntary movements, and therefore he 
needs to learn the fact that the attention of 
others has been attracted to them. Not so the 
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. He beholds in others a skill,—a | 
tact for which they are applauded and ad- | 
mired, and he thirsts for the same applause ; 
he attempts to imitate what he admires—and | 
claims for his miserable pretences, the credit | 
due to real merit. It is the entire absence of | 
a quicker sensitiveness and re appreciation of | 
the true and the beautiful in talent, which 
leads to this self-deception. We would not be | 
understood to imply that such talent may not 
be aided and improved by culture,—but we do | 
assert that for certain pursuits, such as poetry, 

inting, and music, natural genius is requisite | 
toinsure any degree of success. 


No. 39.] 


Tus Boox Auctions or New Yorx.—The | 
following lively account of the great vendue 
Book marts of New York, will interest the 
distant readers of the Literary World. We 
copy it from the Mirror : 


« Whether a man seat himself under the amia- 
ble Gurley, the witty Keese, or the sarcastic 
Richards, on a night devoted to a book sale, he 
will see much to amuse and instruct him in the 
audience around. The passions expressed in 
the faces of the various bidders, are worthy of | 
the study of an artist when he wishes to throw | 
hope, fear, anxiety, or disappointment into a hu- 
man countenance. Some have limited them- | 
selves to a certain sum and will bid no further ; 
others are a little short of cash, and are unable | 
to cope with heavier purses. Here may be seen | 
a boy with two and sixpence in his hand, work- 
ing himself into a perfect fever and bidding | 
against himself all the time, for the purpose of | 
securing a small copy of ‘Japhet in Search of | 
his Father. There the veteran bookseller, who 
takes both the copies when there are duplicates ; 
and by his side the apparently calm and patient 
book collector, of whom I would now say a few | 
words, 

“ These men are sometimes known as biblio- 
maniacs, and are believed to be insane on the 
subject of books. Nothing else can be inferred 
from their purchasing from six to twelve copies, 
or more, of the same work for given reasons as 
simple as the following. One copy is bound in 
calf, another in half morocco. ‘This is the first 
edition, that is a reprint of it. One is in large 
type, another insmall. One is a Caxton, another 
isa Wynkin de Worde. One is a large paper 
copy, another is quite the reverse. This is illus- 
trated, that is a plain readable volume. One is 
bound by Hayday, another isn’t. 
one, or the lettering, is considered of a superior 
kind; while another perhaps, without tooling, 





‘refined miserliness, thus does little harm, pro- 


all his glory. 
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them when his library comes to the hammer 
The gentle madness of the book collector, his 


vided there are funds sufficient to gratify the 
delusion without pinching himself or his family 

“When money is ‘tight’ in the market, you 
may get bargains at the book auctions. The 
glorious English editions are then brought from 
the shelves of the large booksellers, who wish to 
reduce stock and pay their notes. Then a man 
may add to his library copies of those standard 
authors who are ‘ for all time ;’ clean copies that 
do not look like forsaken brickbats or smell like 
discontented cheese. And you may then have 
them for reasonable prices too, and not be oblig- 
ed to pay those thundering prices which English 
books command at regular sale. But money is 
loose now, and the booksellers are doing a splen- 
did business. Our time will come by and by. 

“It is worth any man’s while, even if he does 
not intend to purchase, to attend for a half hour 
a sale of either of the celebrated auctioneers 
herein before mentioned. ‘There are many other 
of lesser note throughout the city, but these are 
acknowledged by universal consent to be the 
great salesmen. See Richards at his gigantic 
trade-sale. A mass of books that would frighten 
an ordinary man, is around him. But he is no 
common man. He reduces the mountain to a 
mole-hill with great rapidity. One hundred 
copies to Jones, fifty to Tomkins, and the balance 
to Jenkins. Or see him at his social evening 
parties. The books <bsolutely seem to take legs 
and walk away. Once ina while he sprinkles 
a little useful satire among the audience, the 
effects of which are more easily heard than 
described. 

**Cross the street and you will see Keese in 
Equally at home in a trade sale 
or a night auction, he scatters his wit about him 
regardless of expense, for it costs him nothing. 
Many of his scintillations find their way into 
the newspapers and are universally applauded. 
It is much to be regretted that the editorial fra- 
ternity does not embrace him in its ranks. 

“* Gurley seems a patient man Simpson now 
looks like a male patience all the while return- 
ing to his monument. Gurley does not go as far as 
that. Affability and calmness are his character- 
istics, and both are especially displayed when 
his audience bid fast enough. Otherwise he 
becomes a little impatient, but not much ; human 
nature could not do less. The city does not know 
a better auctioneer; the celebrated Tom Bell 
not ringing clearer. When two gentlemen have 
made the same bid and neither will advance a 
shilling, with what a benignant and conciliatory 
smile he informs the bidder nearest him that 
‘the outside has it.’ Alas! Mr. Gurley, the 





is edited by Brown, the former being by Smith. 
This is sought for its black-letter age, that 
because afew copies only were printed. The 
title page of one is lost, but some eccentric indi- 
vidual, with more time than he knew what to 
do with, has executed a title with a pen upon 
writing paper and inserted it in the book: these 
specimens are usually considered great prizes. 
A book with the autograph, genuine of course, 
of some distinguished person, no matter on what 
subject it treats, will command a great price ; 
while another from the Duke of somebody’s 
library is accounted quite as valuable, although 
it may be in a language of which the collector is 
entirely ignorant. 


“« Styll Lam besy bokes assemblyng. 
For to have plenty it is a pleasant thynge 
In my conceit, and to have them ay in honde, 
But what they mene, do I not understonde.’ 


“Inthe economy of nature there is nothing 
Without its uses. The most illiterate book col- 
lector, although he reads no more than the backs 
and the title pages of the works he purchases, 
18 unquestionably of some service to the commu- 
nity. By constant attendance at the auctions 
through a series of years, importations by steam- 
ers and packet ships, and gleanings far and near, 


he gathers t¢, 
oa A caregh ogether amongst a mass of useless 


into the 


some valuable works which may pass 
hands of those who will perhaps read 





outside has it all over the world. 
| ** Although the great majority of books sold at 
| auction are complete as regards the number and 
| position of the leaves, imperfect copies are 
| almost certain to be sent there for sale. The 
auctioneer of course has no time to examine 
every work before him ; and the book he sells, as 
far he knows is perfect, otherwise he will state the 
contrary. It is best to examine as closely as lies 
in your power before purchasing. You will find 
the books ranged on the table during the day of 
sale, Still with all your care, you may become 
the proprietor of a book containing a passage 
which recounts to you that Angelina yet remain- 
ed in the arbor with her tearful face turned 
towards the moon, whose pale light as it bathed 
her in liquid sadness, tnade her appear like Niobe 
all beefsteak done to aturn with fried potatoes 
to match. The leaves are misplaced, that’s all. 
The binder should be bound over to leave books 
alone until sufficiently instructed in his art.” 
Pneumatic Process For SINKING PILEs, 
&c.—This process, for which Dr. Potts, of Buck- 
ingham street, some time since obtained patents 
and also the patronage of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty and the Trinity Boards, is of such impor- 
tance in all cases where submarine foundations 
are to be formed, that everybody interested in 











have devoted their talents and labors to useful 


improvements, will be desirous of knowing some- 
thing of the principle and manner of the inven- 
tion. It is simply the application of the pneu- 
matic process to the sinking of tubular iron piles. 
A hollow iron pile is placed upon the surface 
through which it is required to be sunk; by 
means of an air pump it is rendered a vacuum. 
This being effected, the sand, shingle, soil, witer, 
are then discharged from the pile by an appara- 
tus fur pumping; a fresh vacuum is formed, and 
the pile sinks further and further. <A series of 
these piles are sunk, which may be filled with 
chalk, wood, or concrete, as the case tay be, 
and tied together with bolts and nuts by some 
similar contrivance, and the foundation of a 
lighthouse, pier, or breakwater, effectually form- 
ed. ‘The process has been tried in the Goodwin 
Sands, and has been found to answer admirably, 
The rapidity with which the piles are sunk is 
very surprising. More is done in an hour by the 
air pump and a hollow iron tube than can be 
performed in a day, or even in a week, by the 
common method of driving a wooden pile with 
the weight called the “ monkey.” The inven- 
tion is equally applicable to foundations for rail- 
ways and bridges, and, indeed, in all places 
where wooden piles are required. The public 
are very much indebted to the inventor of this 
novel system for the aid he has afforded to prac- 
tical science and engineering.—London Times. 
Frencu ANECDOTE OF ENGIIsH LIBERTY. 
—In a certain cul de sae in London, the houses 
are propped up by beams across the street ; such 
a convenience was irresistible to the English 
penchant for hanging, and in the month of No- 
vember it was no uncommon thing to see four 
or five gentlemen suspended side by side; this 
attracted the notice of the police, who stationed 
a sentry to put astop tothe practice; he was 
not long at his post before a gentleman approach- 
ed, and deliberately threw his rope over the 
beam, and began to adjust it; the sentinel 
observed, * Sir, it is not permitted to hang here.” 
** How!” exclaimed the other, ** not permitted 
to hang! Pray, what has become of English 
liberty ?” 

Wisvom or Ancient Ecypr.—The Church 
and State Gazette notices the following specu- 
lations of Mr. Wild relative to the monuments 
of Egypt and Ethiopia, and their signification in 
reference to mathematical and astronomical tra- 
ditions :—** From out of the simplest triangle 
(the equilateral) he derives the figures of the 
three pyramids of Ghizeh—admired by men for 
the last four thousand years. [He proves that 
their size bears an analogy to the measure of the 
globe; namely, that the largest exhibits the 
extent of a portion of the meridian—the second, 
the size of the parallel circle on which it stands 
—that the third implies a measure of time—the 
solar year! After the pyramids, follows the 
laying down the position of cities which flourish- 
ed in times of remotest antiquity. The city of 
Memphis stood on the spot where the ‘half 
angle of the centre of the regular hexagon cor- 
responds with the geographical latitude ’—viz. 
at 30° north latitude, the very spot where the 
pyramids also were erected. He also shows that 
along the meridian, running through the great 
pyramids, there extends a series of numbers, by 
any of which it is possible to ascertain the posi- 
tion of the temples and cities along the Nile— 
and thus he lays down the position of old Meroe 
in Ethiopia.” 

A Turkxisu Screntiric Expepirion—A no- 
velty in sooth—has departed from Constantino- 
ple to explore the Taurus and Mesopotamia, for 
all sorts of infurmation, antiquarian and philoso- 
phical. At the head of the Turks who compose 
it, is Herr Schwarzenbach, a learned German. 

SKINNER’s INFLATED Horse-CoLLaAR.—As a 
thing denoting that a general regard to the com- 
fort of animals is extending in these days of 








scientific pursuits, and the success of those who 


movement, Mr. Skinner’s invention may be cit- 
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ed. The invention consists of a collar-shaped 
tube, made either of leather or acaoutchouc ma- 
terial, which is filled with common air. The 
inflation is completed in a few seconds, by means 
of an ornamental valve at the top of the collar; 
the latter can be rendered tense or elastic, or the 
air can be altogether expelled from it at a mi- 
nute’s notice. A great desideratum is accom- 

lished by the equalization of the pressure of 
the draught on the horse’s shoulders, as the col- 
lar yields to the slightest movement; while Mr. 
Skinner points out that the action of the animal's 
fore-leg being left unimpeded, the joint is re- 
lieved from the effects of a heavy or sudden 
strain, and from those cramping consequences 
productive of stumbling or falling, followed so 
often by serious accidents. The improvement 
also guards against jibbing, often caused by the 
harshness of the old-fashioned collar. In ap- 
pearance the new collar is far lighter than the 
old ; another recommendation is that it is air- 
tight, and impervious to wet, cr perspiration 
from the horse.—Jerrold’s Weekly. 


Feumne Exvecrriciry.—A correspondent of 
the Gardener's Chronicle states that when the 
cat is cold, in winter, and you are cold too, if 
you put one hand on the cat’s chest, and then 
rub the back with the other hand, you will (a 
Frenchman has just found out) receive a sharp 
shock, and two or three weeks after the cat will 
probably die. 

Jenny Linp with Poetry 1n HER HANp- 
KeRCHiEF!—The other day, Jenny Lind ven- 
tured out of her carriage into a shop, to look ata 
shawl, when she was at once, in an incredibly 
brief space of time, blockaded by a crowd of 
admirers. A triumphal assemblage were wait- 
ing round Tait’s for her return from Perth. The 
whole affair is a perfect monomania; for be it 
remembered that most of those who are rushing 
after her in this excited manner, never heard— 
perhaps never saw her. We heard a lady (nota 
gentleman, be it remembered) descanting enthu- 
siastically on the exquisite way in which Jenny 
raised her handkerchief to her mouth. There 
was poetry in it, she said. Poetry! Words- 
worth would surely be enchanted with this dis- 
covery of the beautiful in humble things. — £din- 
burgh Register. 

Numericat Sratre or WesLEYANISM.— 
From the returns just published of the number 
of members in the Wesleyan Society, it appears 
there are in Britain 339,379, being a decrease 
upon last year of 2098; in Ireland, 24,633, be- 
ing a decrease of 2913; and in the foreign sta- 
tions, 100,303, being an increase of 253; total 
number of members under the care of the British 
and Irish conferences 464,315, being a decrease 
of 4749. 


Worxnovse Nosteman.—A fortnight ago 
our obituary contained a notice of the death at 
the workhouse, Northallerton, of William Rus- 
sell, a lineal descendant of Lord John Russeil, 
of Tavistock, and Mount Grace, Yorkshire ; 
created Earl of Bedford by King Edward VI., ia 
1548; a correspondent writes :—‘* The Prime 
Minister’s apparent obliviousness alike to the 
existence and death of his degraded relative, is 
what might be expected of a mind steeped in 
* expediency,’ and of a heart warped by utilita- 
rianism.”—Jerrold’s Weekly. 








Recent Publications. 


Judah’s Lion. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Baker 
& Scribner. pp. 335. 12mo. 

A wew and very neat edition of one of the 
most popular books of a great favorite in the re- 
ligious circles. 


The Divine Fanoply. 
School Un:on, Philadelphia 

A surr of Armor for the Soldiers of Christ, is 
the second title of this work, and explains its 


American Sunday 
pp. 312. 12mo, 
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particular character. _It is a religious, and his- 
torical and antiquarian allegory, symbolizing the 
Christian life, character, and virtues, under the 
guise of diferent pieces of armor (following the 

recedent of Scripture), with a minute and 
iteral description of them. It is illustrated by 
numerous cuts. 


Book of Visions. Philadelphia: J. W. 
Moore. pp. 135. 12mo, 


A recorp of personal experiences and indi- 
vidual impressions by a spiritual clairvoyant, 
who is evidently a shrewd guesser, but who may 
be mistaken. The author obtains what he has 
recorded by a species of religious animal 
magnetism. 


Debow's Commercial Review of the South 
and West. New Orleans: September, Vol. IV, 
No. 1, 


Tuts able and valuable periodical is the pre- 
cise counterpart of Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine, 
and one much needed we should imagine here- 
tofore at the Southwest. Asa record of trade 
and manufactures, the repository of interesting 
statistics, with local history and description, it 
fills a vacant place in the Planters’ and Mer- 
chants’ Library. 

The South and West, and more particularly 
the Southwest, are attentively looked efter. 

“Commerce is King,” is the appropriate 
motto from Carlyle. We should think every 
commercial man here who takes in Hunt’s Maga- 
zine should subscribe for Mr. Debuw’s Journal. 
The two together comprise the commercial his- 
tory of the country. 

The Review is published monthly, pp. 142. 
Svo. The New York Agents are Wiley & Put- 
nam, and Long & Brother. 

A portrait of Stephen Girard is the illustration 
for the month, and for the department of com- 
mercial biography. 

From an interesting paper on the progress of 
the great West, we extract a curious statistical 
paragraph. 

**Ohio County was organized in 1776, and 
soon after the county of Kentucky. In 1779, 
the western emigrants suffered from a famine of 
the most serious kind. Even after the price of 
corn had fallen (/) to thirty dollars per bushel, 
continental currency, the tavern rates in Ohio, 
as we are told, were established by the County 
Courts. 


1. Breakfast or supper, ° 
2. Half a pint of whiskey, . 
. Dinner, . ° ° ° 
. Lodging, with clean sheets, . 
. Horse, to hay over night, 
. One gallon of corn, 
. One gallon of oats, ° . e 
. Half a pint of whiskey, with sugar, 
. Oue quart of strong beer, ¢ 


aanuwwoakt 
Sssssesss 


“ The currency, continental money, conti- 
nued to diminish in value until 1751, when the 
charge for dinner was fixed by the Court at 
TweNTY dollars, breakfast and supper at 
FIFTEEN dollars.” 


Thiers’s Napoleon: the Consulate and Em- 
pire. Part VIL. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

Tuts masterly history is translated by H. W. 
Herbert, Esq., one of the most accomplished 
critics and scholars in the country, as well asa 
popular novelist. This edition is enriched by 
notes, &c., from the same source. 


Wayside Cross. 
pers. 


A TALE of the Carlist war, by an officer of 
the 33d regiment. The fact of military men 
and naval officers exchanging the sword for the 
pen, is a noticeable feature in the literature of 
the day. Truly, cedant arma toge. 


Ewbank’s Hydraulics and Mechanics. Tri- 
bune Office. 


Fu ut of curious and valuable intormation for 
mechanics, artisans, machinists, builders, &c,. 
Mr. Ewbank is master of the subject on which 
he treats. 


By Captain Milman. Har- 





[Oct. 30. 


Legends of Mexico. G. Lippard. Philaaei 
phia: T. B. Peterson. Pp, 136. Svo riche. 

Our historical library is increasing in the de. 
partment of Mexico, ‘The present war has 
brought out romance writers by the score, anq 
biographers by the dozen, on this exciting topic 
There must be a great ferment before we ca, 
reach the full essence. We have two Classical 
historians of Mexico, Prescott and Dr. Robertson 
The third, who may not be far off, wil] have a 
subject, equal, at least, to the Peninsular or 
Indian campaigns of Wellington, in the opera. 
tions of Scott and Taylor. 

Mr. Lippard gives us the romance of history 
but the facts are interesting enough, in all coi. 
science, We want only a vivid and yet faith{y] 
narrative, 

Our author's style surpasses the vivid. It js 
— properly the high pressure, slightly ele. 
vat 


_Chambers’s Miscellany. Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 

Tus number is full of interesting and useful 
reading, of the same character and variety as its 
predecessors. ; 


Greatest Plague in Life. 
Carey & Hart. 


A Domestic tale of fun, which we may dis- 
cuss at length hereafter. 


Rory O' More. 
Lea & Blanchard, 


Tus is a lively rollicking tale, as all the world 
knows, nor shall we attempt to enforce so palpa- 
ble a truism. Mr. Lover is a writer of some 
charming songs, which he sings with taste and 
feeling. He has made his mark. He is a minor 
Tom Moore and a genuine Irishman in his 
humor. 


Philadelphia: 


By Lover. Philadelphia: 


What is Church History? From the Ger- 
man. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 


I¥ any one could answer this question, perti- 
nently, it would be a German theologian, The 
ecclesiastic historians of that nation are exact 
and thorough. But no more popular history has 
been =e within the last few years than 
D’ Aubigné’s, who is not indeed a German, but be- 
longs to the same general category of writers. 


The Mystical Presence. By Rev. J. W. Nevin, 
D.D. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 

A pisquisiTion upon the highest of the Chris- 
tian Mysteries, of the merits of which, as lay- 
men, We do not profess to judge critically. 


Addresses before Literary Societies of Ran- 
dolph, Macon College. By Prof. C. F. Deems, 
University of North Carolina. Philadelphia: 
Sorin & Ball. 


Address before Franklin and Washington 
Societies, Lafayette College, Easton. By Rev. 
J. M. Krebs, D. D. 


Coutuece Addresses form a peculiar depart- 
ment of modern literature. Edward Everett, 
and many of our finest writers have produced 
classical models of this kind of oratory, which 
has been appropriately called Literary Oratory, 
from its subject matter and the nature of its au- 
dience. 

The above are respectable essays, and rank ac- 
cordingly. 


Sunny Hours, Prize Story Book, Stories of 
Alphabet, Multiplication Table, &c., &¢., S¢., 
Holy Day Tales. Philadelphia: Appletons. 

A MINIATURE library of illustrated story 
books, for the juvenile race, is here presented 
by the worthy publishers. We had intended to 
bring together a few scattered thoughts on chil- 
dren’s books, when we bethought ourselves of 
two articles on the general subject. The one in 
a number (we forget which) of the Quarterly 
Review, for 1844, and the other, in the Demo- 
cratic Review, for December of the same year. 
These two essays cover the subject, and include 
all we have to say. 
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Snow Storm. A Christian Story. Boston: 
C. H. Peirce. 

Tus is a domestic story by Mrs. Gore, who 
yeems to have changed her hand completely ; 
for the contrast between her novels of fashion- 
able life, and tales of this description, is wide 
indeed. The Publishers are on the alert getting 
out their Annuals and children’s Books thus 
early in the season. 


Reply to Dr. Miiner’s “ End of Religious 
Phen By Sarouel Farmer Jarvis, D. D., 
LL.D. Appletons. 

Tue popular defence of the Romanist Church 
by Dr Milner, is here closely scrutinized and 
ably combatted by one of the ablest divines of 
the Episcopal Church, “so far as the churches 
of the Haglish communion are considered :” to) 
the American branch of which, or the Episco- 

al Chureh in the United States, the author 

ew treated are the doctrines of faith so 
repeatedly debated, so often disputed—and col- 
lateral points of the utmost importance. The 
Rule of Faith, the right of private judgment, 
the value of tradition, the sufficiency of the 
Bible, the authority of the Church, and its genu- | 
ine authenticity are fully discussed The num- 
ber of sacraments, their inherent value and rela- 
tive importance are accurately examined, as 
well as the peculiar dogmas of the Church of 
Rome, on the subjects of the Mass# the Real 
Presence, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
Purgatory, and Prayers for the Dead, the Invo- 
cation of Saints, Image Worship, Relics, Indul- 
gences, and the supremacy of the Papal See; 
matters that comprise the “ world-controversy” 


Christianity ; and its Relations to Poetry 
and Philosuphy. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 
1847. 


THERE are some good thoughts in this little 
volume, but the title is somewhat of a misnomer. 
The first chapters read very like doctrinal ser- 
mons, and the last like literary essays. There 
is little apparent connexion between them. But 
notwithstanding the promise of unity of design 
is not fulfilled, many distinct passages are signi- 
ficant and interesting; those, for instance, 
wherein Egotism is discussed. 

American Medical Almanac, 
Lindsay & Blakiston, 


A CONVENIENT little work, the peculiar ob- 
ject of which appears to be to furnish informa- 
tion to students, and others, of the various medi- 
between Catholic and Protestant. . | cal institutions of the country. In addition to 

Much learning is expended, and the book is_ which, a summary of poisons, their symptoms 
well timed in its appearance, ata crisis in the and antidotes, is given, with a variety of other 
affairs of the church. Religious partizanship is | No doubt, in the 


: / | useful and interesting matter 
now at its height, and high or low churchman- | next number, many improvements will be added. 
ship is as distinctive a badge of party, as Fede- 


, | We would suggest an enumeration and classifi- 
ralist and Democrat was, in the days of our | cation of books, suitavle to students, such as we 
fathers and grandfathers. : ? . |have seen in a somewhat similar work, called 
The present is one of those periods in the his- | the « Students’ Synopsis and Guide.” 
tory of the church (in which, as in the State, two ; 
parties of Conservatives and Radicals always) The Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical 
exist), when an excited state of feeling prevails, | Sciences Edited by W. H Ranking, MD 
and when the triumph of party is apt to be more | No. V. January to July, 1847. Philadelphia : 
regarded than the triumph of truth, which must Lindsay & Blakiston. 8vo. pp. 364. 
prevail. : | Twtrs number has been lying on our table some 
The very existence of the Episcopal Church time. We now, however, commend it to the at- 
in our country, and the fact that in several States | tention of the medical profession, as being an 
of the Union it contains a majorify of the edu- index to the condition and progress of the medi- 
cated and vay 9p g steed hs meray 'cal profession abroad. 
within its pale, is a favorable Conservative fea- | $ 5 : 
ture in oun Republicanism. Rightly viewed the | The American Journal of the —— Sci- 
Christian Church in the widest definition of that |emces. Edited by Isaac Hays, MD. No. 
term, is the ark of real safety, and we should | XXVIII. (New Series) Oct., aa _Phila- 
rejoice to be citizens of a land where universal | delphia: Lea & Blanchard. Svo. pp. 276. 
toleration prevails, free from the burden of an) Ovr of the numerous good articles with which 
establishment, and § mee 2 tA bog " = frerene ou regu ye it is ta - 
A religious journal, as the Churchman, should | select one, to the exclusion of many. e wouk 
Bret. « vad this work, which as laymen we | refer, however, to the admirable paper of Doctor 
cannot be expected to do, with assurance and Jolin G. Metcalf, a document comprising much 
authority. |curious and interesting statistical information, 
The issue is very neat and worthy of the press | mebge yh ee of re yee Ase 
of the Messrs. Appleton. tise on Yellow Fever, by E. H. Kelly, M.D., 
A little book by’ Bisho Bull, one of the great | Mobile, pie, will repay pronase perusal, rekon 
old Divines, is the best book for churchmen on | the practical precepts it furnishes on a subject 
the great subject of the comparative merits of the | which cannot be too well understood ; as also 
Romish and Anglican churches, we are acquaint- | the Report on the Fever at B6a Vista, a most 
ed with. Itwas a reply to Bossuet, and a pretty | extraordinary confirmation of the opinion, that 
effectual one, too. malignant fever can be ‘introduced among a 
Human Knowledge community, by the arrival of a vessel with an 
®. B. K. of Cambridge. unhealthy crew.” About eighty pages are oc- 
An able address by one of the most accom- cupied by the improvements and discoveries in 


plished scholars of New England, Honorable sare ceases 
G. P. Marsh, perhaps the best linguist of the 
country, and master of a clear and vigorous style. 
—— of Methodism. Boston. C. H. 
ierce. 


Tus is an elegant volume of nearly 500 pp. 


Philadelphia: 





An address before the 





Publishers’ Circular. 
The History or GrorGia, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Bacon Stevens, M.D., Professor of Belles 





8vo.,a species of Methodist Annual, historical 
and biographical, detailing the introduction of 
Methodism in the Eastern States. Methodism, 
if we are not mistaken, was first imported into 
Georgia by Whitfield, and now with the Baptist 
sect, forms an immense religious body, bass 
two — being far the most numerous in the 
country, 

_ With Southey’s classic and most interesting 
life of Wesley (in itself a history of Methodism), 
this work gives the reader a ces complete 
account of one of the most remarkable religious 
associations of modern times. For so recent a 
church its growth is wonderful. a 


Lettres and History in the University of Georgia, 
at Athens, in 2 vols. Svo., will be ready in a 


' few days. 


This valuable work will be printed, in every 
respect, like Prescott’s Mexico and Peru. The 
plates are artistically executed, and the text of 
the work is supported by ample reference to au- 
thorities, manuscript and printed. 

This work was undertaken by Dr. Stevens, at 
the request, and by appointment of the Georgia 
Historical Society at Savannah, which placed 
at the disposition of the historian large materi- 
als, heretofore inaccessible. The work em- 


traces with minuteness the expeditions of Juan 
Ponce de Leon, Ferdinando de Soto, and of the 
High Admiral of France, Gaspard de Coligni. 
We confidently expect that the History of Geor- 
gia, by Dr. Stevens, will add fame to American 
literature, in the department of philosophic 
history. 

A new work of Canadian Travel, by Charles 
Lanman, Esq., of New York, is announced in 
London, by Bentley. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Messrs. E. H. Burter & Co. announce for 
publication, in November, the following :— 
Professor Young’s Mathematical Series, com- 
prising Elementary Treatise on Algebra; Ele- 
ments of Geometry; Elements of Analytical 
Geometry; Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, with the Mathematical Tables. 
Young's Elements of Mechanics, comprehending 
Statistics and Dynamics. A Treatise on Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry, by Enoch Lewis. 
The Principles of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus, by Prof. McCartney. The Army of 
the United States: an Analysis of the Army of 
the United States, with Biographies of Distin- 
guished Officers, and a Military History of the 
Nation from the commencement of the present 
Century, by Fayette Robinson, late an Officer of 
the Army ; illustrated with thirty-six portraits 
and engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM oOcT. 23 To ocT. 30. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Part 6, 
eompleting the work. With engravings (Francis & Co.), 
374 cts. 


—— The same, complete in 3 elegant vols. $3 50. 
ARTIST LIFE; or, Sketches of American Painters. By 
Henry T. Tuckerman. 1 neat vol. (Appletons), 75 cts. 
CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL KNOW.- 
. Part 5. With neat engravings (Gould & Co.), 


By Charles Dickens. 
Beautifully printed (Wiley & Putnam), 124 cts. 

EXPECTANT (THE): a Novel. By Miss Pickering. 
New edition (Zieber & Co.). 25 cts. 

HENRKY'S CAMPAIGN SKETCHES of the War with 
Mexico. Partl. With engravings (Harpers), 50 cts. 
LIFE OF HENRY IV., King of France and Navarre. 

By G. P. R. James. Part 3 (Harpers), 50 cts. 
MEXICAN RANCHERO; or, the Maid of the Chapporal. 
(Graham), 25 cts. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. 31 (Har- 
pers), 25 cts. 
RURAL CEMETERIES OF AMERICA. Part8. With 
very fine engravings (Martin), 50 cts. 
SEWARD'S ORATION ON DANIEL 
Authorized edition (Graham), 124 cts. 


Part 13. 


O'CONNEL 


SYBIL LENNARD: a Record of Woman's Life. By 
Mrs. Grey. 8vo. pp. 120 (T. B. Petersen), “5 cts. 
THE OPAL, for 1848. Edited by Mrs. Haie. 1 vol. 8vo. 


with engravings (Riker), $3 5). 

WHOM TO MARRY, AND WHEN TO MARRY. 
By the Author of “The Grevtest Plague of Life.” To 
be completed in 6 Nos. (Carey & Hart), each 6 1-4 cts. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON FROM 
THE 2STH AUGUST TO THE 13TH OF SEPT. 


ALGERIE.—Exploration scientifique del’ Algérie pendant 
les années 1840-41-42. Sciences médicules. Vol. 1, 
roy Svo. 12s. 

ARCHIV f. wissenschaftliche Kunde v. Russland. Hrsg. 
v A. Erman. Vol. 6 (4 parts), maps and plates, 8vo. 
(Berlin), 19s 

AUMETAYER et PERNOT.—Le compte de Judas, oule 
livre des souvenirs. 870. 6s. 

AUTRICHE.—De |’ Autriche et de son avenir. 
Rvo. 4s. 

BERNSTEIN (G. H.)—Ankiindig. u. Probe e. neuen kri- 
tischen Ausgube u. neven Uebersetzung d. syrischen 
Chronik des Gregor Bar Hebraeus. 8vo. Berl. oe. 

BERTHET.—Le chateau de Monthrun. 3 vols. 8yo. 
22s. 6d 


2e partie, 


—— Le pacte de famine. 2 vols. 8vo 15s. 

BERTRAND —La mission de Maduré, d’aprés les docu- 
mens inédits. Vol. 1, 8vo. 6s. 

BIBLIOTHECA Patram Eccles. Lat. Ed. E. G. Gersdorf. 
Vol. XUL M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. Julii Firmici 
Materni V. C. de errore profanar. religion. ad Constan 
tium et Constantem Augustus liber. 8. Meropii Pontii 
Paulini poema advers. paganos. Commodiani Instruc- 
tionum, etc. libri If. Recens. emend. et adnot. F. 
Oehler. 12mo. Lips. 23. 6d. Vols. 1—13, 33s. 

BIBLIOTHEK d. deutschen National-Literature. Vol. 


14: Jacob Ruffs Etter Heini uss dem Schwizerland, 
samint einem Vorspiel, hreg. v. H. M. Koitinger. 8vo. 
Quedl., 6s. 

— San Marte (A. Schulz.)—Beitrige zur bretonischen 
u. celtisch-germinischen Heldensage. 8vo. Quedlingb. 





braces the early Spanish colony of Florida, and 








5s. 6d. 
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BIOT.—Traité élémentaire d’astronomie physique. Vol. 
4, 8vo. and atlas, 16s, 

BISCHOF (G.)—Lehrbuch der chemischen und physika- | 
lischen Geologic, Vol. 1, Part 2, 8vo, Bonn, 10s. 6d | 
Vol. 1, complete, 17s. 6d. 

BOETHIL Fragmentum de Arithmetica, et 
Gerberti. Ed.C F. Weber. 4to. Cass. Is. 

BORROMAEI (8. C.)—Pastorum Instractiones Epis- 
tole. Textum recognov. notisque illustr. E. W. West- 
hoff. 12mo0. Munst. 2s. 

BUCH (L. v.)—Die Biren Insel nach B. M. Keilhau geog- 
nostisch beschrieben. to. Berl. plate, 1s, 6d. 

BURETTE.—Histoire de France. 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. 

CAILLOT.—Application a Vagrieulture des élemens de 


> 





| HEGEL (G. W. 





tors des geheimen Cabinets Kaiser Mathias Leben. 


Mit der Sammi. v. Khiesl’s Briefen, Staatschreiben, 
Vortriigen, Gutachten, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. Vol. L, portrait. 
Vienn. 123. 

HAWLE und CORDA.—Prodrom einer Monographie 
a bohmischen Trilobiten, 4to, Prag. seven plates. 


123s. 

HEER (0.)—Die Insektenfauna der Tertiiirgebilde von 
Oeningen und von Radoboj in Croatien. Vol. 1. ; Kiifer. 
4to. Leipz. 8 plates. 10s. 6d. 

-), Werke. Vol. 7, Part I; Vorlesungen 

iiber die Naturphilosophie, Eacyktopiidie der philosoph. 

Wissenschiften. Vol. 2. Hrsg. von C. L. Michelet. 2d 

edit. 8vo. Berl. 13s. 


yhysique, ce chimie, etde géologie. 4 vols. 12mo. i6s HENRY de KOCK.—Lorettes et Gentilshommes. 3 vols. 


CANTU.—Histoire universelle. Vol. 13, 8vo. 6s. } 

CLARY-DARLEM.—PFlisabeth d’ Aatriche, 
France. 2e purtie. Elisabeth en France.—Le convent | 
de N.-D.-des-Anges. 8vo. 7s 6d. 

CLEMENCIN.—Précis historique sur la reine catholique 
dona Isabetle. 8vo. 6s. 

CLEMENT (K. L)—Der Lappenkorb von Gabe Schneider | 


reine de HERBIN.—Lutéce et Paris. 


Bvo. 22s. 6d. 
Histoire religieuse, civile, 


monumentale, et morale da vieux et nouveau Paris. 


| 8vo. 5s. 
| HERRMANSEN (A. N.)—Indicis Generum Malaco- 


ac gy Primordia. Vol. I. Fasc. 1, 2, 8vo (Cassel) each, 
3. . 


aus Weestfrisiand, mit Zuthaten aus Nord-Frisland.| HERZFELD (Dr. L.)—Geschichte des Volkes Israel von 


12mo. Leips. 5 plates, 7s. | 


COCHET de SAVIGNY.—Mémorial de Ja gendarmérie. 


8vo. 7a. 6d. 


der Zerstérung des ersten ‘Temples bis zur Einsetzung 
des Makkabiaers Schimon zum hohen Priester u. Fiirsten. 
8vo. Brunschwg. 9s. 6d 


g. 9s. 6d. 
CODICIS orientales biblioth. reg. Havniensis. Pars 1;| HOFFMANN (J. G.)—Nachlass kleiner Schriften staats- 


Codices Indici deserip'i a N. 
jungitur Index Codicum Indicorum et Lranicorum bibl. 
Universitatis Havn. 4to. Havn. 8s. 

CONSTANTINUS PORPHYROGENTITUS de Provinciis 
Regni Byzantioi. Lib. 2: Europa, edid. T. J.. F. Tafel. 
4to. Tubing. 3s. 6d. 

COULVIER GRAVIER et SAIGEY.—Recherches sur les 
évolles filantes. 8vo. 5s. 

CRAIGHER’S (J. N.) Erinnerungen a. d. Orient. 8vo. 
Triest, 6s. 

DECKER.—Experiences sur les shrapnels faites chez la 
plapart des puissances de "Europe, accompagnés d’ob- 
servations sur l'emploi de ce projectile. 8vo &s. 

DEGERANDE.—Histoire comparée des systémes de phi- 
losophie considerés relativement aux principes des con- 
naissances humaines. 2e partie. Histoire de la philo- 
sophie moderne a portir de la renaissance des lettres 
jusqu’a la fin du 18e siécle. 2d edit. 2 vuls. 8vo. 15s. 

DELAGORGUE.— Voyage dins I’ Afrique australe, not :m- 
ment dans la territoire de Natal, ete. &vo. 24s. 

DELAVERGNE.—Le circassienne. 3 vols. 8vo. 22s. 6d. 


DENKMAELER 4d. Kunst zur Uebersicht ihres Entwicke 
lungsganges. Fortgesetzt von E. Guhl. u. J. Caspar. 
Part 2, folio, Stutig. 8 plates, 7s. 

DESCURET.—Théorie morale du godt. ou le goat consi- 
déré dans ses rapports avec la nature, les beaux-urts, 
les belles-lettres, et les bonnes meeurs. 8vo. 6s. 

DICTIONNAIRE de médecine pratique, par une Société 
de médecins sous le direction de Mons. Hoefer. 12imo. 


4s. 
DIEFENBACH (L.)—Vergleichendes Worterbnch der go- 
thischen Sprache. Vol. 2, Part}, 8vo. Frankf. 4s. 
DUERINGSF ELD (IDA v.), Schriften. Vols. 8,9: Hed 
wig; Byron’s Frauen. 12mo, Bresl. 3s. 6d. 9 vols. 


2Is. 

DU FOUR.—Atlas élémentaire de géographie ancienne, du 
moyen age et moderne, a l'usage des étublissemens d'in- 
struction publique. New edition, 4to. 10s. 

ENDLICHER (8.)—Synopsis Coniferarum. 8vo. Sangalli, 


7s. 6d. 
ESQUIROS.—Histoire des montagnards. Vol. 1, 8vo. 


Os. 

FABRE W@OLIVET.—Le prince francisque. Vols. 5, 6, 7. 
Svo. each 7s. 6d. 

FOELIX.-—Traité du droit international privé, ou du con- 
flit des lois de différentes nations en matiére de droit 
privé. 2d edit. 8vo. 9s. 

FOERSTER (E.)—Handbuch fiir Reisonde in Deutsch- 
land. 8vo. Munich, 36 maps, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

FOUDRAS.—Lilia, la tyrolienne. Vols. 3, 4, 8vo. each 
7s. 6d. 

Madame de Miremont. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

FRANCE.—Précis de lhistoire de France, depuis son 
origine jusqu’au régne de Louis XIV. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

FRANCK.—De la certitude. 8vo. 6s. 

GENERAL-CHARTE, geognostische des Kénaigreichs 
Sachsen und der angrenzenden Liinderabtheilungen. 
Unter Aafsicht d. K. Sachs. Oberbergamtes zusammen- 
gestelltv. C. F. Naumann. Hrsg. v. d. K. Bergakade- 
mie zu Freiberg Imp. folio, Leip. 1s. 6d. 

GESENIUS (G.)—Lexicon Manuale Hebraicum et Chal- 
daicum in V.T. libros, Ed. Uf. emendatior ab auctore 
ipso adornata atque ab A. Th. Hoffmanno recognita. 
Royal 8vo. Lips. 18s. 

OEYNHAUSEN (C. v.)—Geognost. orograph. Karte der 
Umgebung des Laacher See's. 4to. Berl. 8 colored 
plates. £2 2s. , : 

GLOBERTI (V.)—II Gesuita moderno. Editione originale. 
5 vols, §8vo. Lausanne. 35s. 

GOETHE'S Gedichte erliutert u. auf ihre Veranlassungen 
Quellen, u. Vorbilder zariickgefiihrt, von H. Viehoff, 
Vol. 2; {783-1805. lfmo. Dusseld. 4s. 6d. 

GOLOVINE.—l'ypes et caractéres russes. 2 vols. 8vo. 





Os. 
GONZALES.—Les franes-juges. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 
GRAEFE (H.)—Die deutsche Volkschule od. die Birger 
u. Landschule nach d. Gesammtheit ihrer Verhiltnisse 
Bin Handbuch fiir Lehrer und Schulaufseher. Vol I. 


8a. Gd. 

GREGORII (Divi Pape Magni) Liber de Pastorali Cura. 
Nov. edit. cur. E. W. Westhoff. 12m0. Munst. 2s. 

GROSSET.—Guillaume de Saint-Point. 3 vols. 8vo 
22s. Gd, 

GRUEN (A.)—Schutt Dichtungen. 8te Aufl. 12mo. Leipz. 


3s. 6d. 
HAMMER-PURGSTALL Khies!'s, des Cardinals, Direc- 


L. Westergaard. Sub- | 





j 








wissenschafthchen Inhalts. 8vo. Berl. 8s. 

HOFMANN (F.)—Der rémische Senat z. Zeit der Repub- 
lik nach seiner Zusammensetzung u. innern Verfassung 
betrachtet. 8vo. Berl. .s. 6d. 

HOFMANN (J.C. K.)--Aegypt. u. israelit. Zeitrechnung. 
E. Sendschreiben an d. Hrn. Dr. Bockh. 8vo. Nordl. 


23. 

HORATiI FLACCI Q.—Epistolas Commentariis uber- 
rimis instructas ed. 8S. Obbarias. Fasc. 8, royal 8vo. 
Lips. 5s. Complete 26s. 6d. 

HUFELAND.—Manuel de Méaecine pratique, fruit d’une 
experience de 50 ans. 8vo. 8s. 

HUGO (VICTOR).—Teéatre Troisiéme série. La Esme- 
ralda—Ruy Blas—Les Burgraves. i2mo. 3s. 6d. 

JACOB (T.)—De Philosophiae Principio sive unde philo- 
ae ag initiam sumendum sit. gr. I2mvo. Berol. 


JAVARY.—De la certitude. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
JORDAN (J. P.)—Vollstiindiges Taschenworterbuch der 
bomischen und deutschen Sprache. I6mo. Leipzig. 


4s. 
Tauchnitz’s Pocket Dictionaries. 


| JOST (J.M.)—Geschichte der Israeliten, seit der Zeit der 


Makkabéder bis auf unsere Tage. Vol. 10, Part 3: Cul- 
turgeschichte zur neuern Geschichte der Israeliten v. 
1815—1845. 8vo. Berl. 6s. 
KALEVALA.—Ofversatt af M. A. Castrén. Finnish 
ene translated into Swedish. Vol. 1, 12mo. Helsingf. 


LACROIX.—Le mauvais ange. 3 vols. 8vo. 22s. 6d. 

LACURIA.—Les harmonies de |’étre exprimées par les 
nombres, ou les lois de l’ontologie, de la psychologie, de 
Veéthique, de |’esthétique, et de la physique, expliquées 
les unes par les autres, et ramenées a un seul principe. 
2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

LAVIGNE.—Meéthode du Tuailleur, ou traité complet de 
— mis a la porté de tous les practiciens. 4th edit. 

vo. 5s. 

LEHIR.—Harmonies Sociales. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LEIBNIZENS gesammelte Werke aus d. Handschriften 
a. K. Bibliothek zu Hannover. Hrsg. v.G. H. Pertz 1. 
Folge: Geschichte. Vol. 4, 8vu. Hanov. 8%. 4 vols. 
&vo. L£2. iGs. 

LENGERKE (A. v.)—Beitriige z. Kenntnis der Land- 
wirthschaft in den Preuss. Staat. Vol. 2, Beitrige 
zur Kenatniss d. Westfal Landwirthschatft. J2mo. Berl. 
10s 


ae nen civile et politique des Prétres. 

vo. «3. . 

LEICHET.—Souvenirs de Fontainbleau, le confessional 
de sour Marie. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

LINNAEA Entomologica. Zeitscbrift hrsg. von dem 
entomolog. Vereine zu Stettin. Vol. 2, 8vo. 2 plates, 7s. 

LUCOM.— Histoire du monastére et des évéque de Lucom, 
Par A. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

MARTIUS (C.F.) et 8. ENDLICHER.—Plora Brasiliensis. 
Fase. 6. Solanaceae et Cestrineae, auct. O. Sendtner 
(25 plates).—Fasc.7, Acanthaceae ; auct. Nees ab Esen- 
beck (31 plates).—Fuasc. 8, Hypoxidexe. Burmanniaceae, 
Haemodoraceae, &e., anct. |. Senbert (12 plates).— 
Fasc. 9, Utriculariae: auct. L. Benjamin (11 plates). 
Fol., Vindob, £7. 

MICHIELS (A.)\—Histoire de Ja peinture flamande et 
hollandaise. 3 vols. 8vo. Brux., 22s. 6d. 

MIRECOURT et FOURNLER.—Madame de Tencin. 2 
vols. 8vo. 15s. 

MULDER (G. J.)—Chemische Untersuchungen. Unter 
des Verf. Mitwirkung iibers. v. Dr. A. Véicker. Part 1, 
Untersuchungea iib. die Galle u_ ein Wort ub. Proteia 


vo. 

NAEGELE (H. F.)—Lehrbuch d. Geburtshiilfe. - Vol. 1, 
Physiologie u. Diiitetik der Geburt. 8vo, Mainz, 5s. 6d. 

NAUDE--Mauleon de Saint Pair. 2 vols. 8vo. 7s, 

NIEBUHR (8. G.)\—Historische u. philologivche Vortrage 
and. Universitit za Bonn gehalten. LL. Abth. Rémische 
Geschichte bis zum Untergang des abendiind. Reichs. 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 6s. 

NITZSCH (C. 1.)—Praktische Theologie. (2 vols.) Vol. 1, 
Einleitang und erstes Buch. Allgem. Theorie des kircht. 
Lebens. 8vo. 9s. 

PAGANEL.—Hiswire de Fréderic-le-grand. 2d edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

PALAEONTOG ee hg zur Naturgeschichte 
der Vorwelt. Hrs. von Dr. Wilh. Dunker u. Herm. v. 
Meyer. Vol. 1, part 3, 4to., Cassel, 6 plates, 4s. 

P W (F.)—Handwérterbuch der griechischen Spra. 
che. Neu dearb. von. V. C. F. Rost, F. Palm u. O. 
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Kréussler. Vol. 1, purt 2, No. 3, Ka\ic—K, 
Imp. 8vo. Leipz. 35 6d. * oKeiper 

PETIT.—Apergu sur les erreurs de la bibliogr 
cinle des Elzevirs et de leurs annexes, ave. 
découvertes curieuses sur la typographie hol 
belge du I7e siécle. 12mo. 10s. Only tw 
copies printed. 

POEPPIG (E.)—Nova genera ac species plantaru 
in regno Chilensi, Peruviano, et in terra Am 
annis 1827 ad 1832, legit, descripsit, iconibusque illustra- 

voter mn - —. = colored plates, £7. 

.—Histoire Ncipaux sanctuaires ‘ 
de Dieu. 2 vols. amo. 6 . " wy lee 

PUCHTA (G. F.)—Vorlesungen iiber das heutige romische 
Recht. Hrsg. von Prof. Dr. Ad. A. F. Rudortf, (2 vols 
Vol. 1, 8vo. Leips. 7s. , 

PUTTRICH (L.)—Denkmale der Baukunst des Mitte! 
ters in Sachsen. Abth. 1, Das Kénigreich u. d. Herz, 
thiimer. Vol. 2, Liefg. 1 to 7, folio, plates. : 
Abth. 2, Die Provinz. Vol. 2, Lief. 1 to 16, 
plates, 

RANKE (L.)—Neun Biicher Preussischer Geschichte 
Vol. 1, 8vo. Berlin, 7s. 

RASK (E.)—Danish Grammar for Englishmen, with Ex 
tracts in Prose and Verse. 2d edition. Copenh. 5s. 

REGESTA Imperii inde ab anno MCXCVIII ueque ad an- 
num MCCLIV.—Die Regesten des Kaiserreichs unter 
Philipp, Otto LV. Friedrich If. Heinrich (VIL) u. Conrad 
TV. 1198—1254. Neu bearb. v. J. F. Bobmer. Pari | 
4to. Stuttg. 13s. 

REDTENBACHER (L.)—Fauna Austriaca —Die Kafer 
nach d. analyt. Methode bearb. Part 1, roy. 8vo. Wien, 


5s. 
METRE ATION scientifique, Dieu 4 J. A. Duran. 8yo, 


ROSEN (G.)—Ossetische Sprachlehre nebst einer Abhand 
lung iiber das Mingrelische, Suanische und Abschasi-che. 
4to. Lemgo, 5s. 6d. 

ROSENKRANZ (K.)—Géthe und seine Werke. &vo. 4s. 

RUECKERT (F.)\—Gedichte. Mit dem Bildniss und Fac 
simile des Verfusser’s Neue Aufl. 12mo. 7s. 

RUHARD—De la conformation du cheval, suivant les 
lois de la physiologie et de la mécanique. &vo. 8s. 

SAINTES (Amand),—12 discours sur divers sujets de mo- 
rale et religion. Prononcés dans |’égfise réformee fran. 
caise de Hambourg. S8vo. 2s. 

SAUCEROTTE -—Hlistoire critique de la doctrine physio- 
logique, suivie de considérations sur "histoire philoso- 
——_ de la médecine et sur l’hippocratisme moderne. 


&vo. 5s. 

SCHILLERS Briefwechsel mit Kérner. Von 1784 bis zum 
Tode Schillers. 4 vols. Vol. 1, 1784—1758. 12mo. Ber- 
lin, 3s. 6d. 

SCHLEGEL (H.) et J. A. VERSTER van WULVER 
horst.—Traité de fauconnerie, ouvrage orné de 17 
tee dessinées et gravées par J. B. Sonderland, M 

aif, Allais, &e. 2 liv. roy. fol. Leyd. 6 colored plates. 

STRUVE (F.G. W.), directeur.—Description de |'obser 
vatoire astronomique central de Poulkova. Imp 4to. 
St. Pétersbourg, with atlas, 36 plates, and 4 tables 70s. 

— et O. W. STRUVE.—Expeédition chronometrique 
exécutée par ordre de S. M. l’empereur Nicolas I. entre 
Altona et Greenwich, pour la détermination de la tongi- 
tude géographique de l’observatoire central de Russie. 
Imp. 4to. St. Pétersbourg, 2 plates, 13s. 6d. 

TERRASSON.—CEuvres oratoires completes. 8vo. 6s. 

TEISSEREU R.—Etudes sur les voies de communication 
perfectionnées, et sur les lois economiques de la prodic- 
tion du transport; suivies de tableaux statistiques sur 
les frais de navigation, et d’une analyse raisonnée des 
comptes des principaux chemins de fer francais, belges, 
anglais, et allemands. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. exch 7s. 

THEM —Economie pratique des nations, ou systéme éco- 
nomique applicable aux différentes coatrées et speciale 
mentala France. 8vo. 5s. 

THUCY DIDES.—Mitekliirenden Anmerk. Hrsg. v. K. W. 
Kriiger. 4 parts, 12mo. Berlin, 14s. 

TISCHENDORF (L. F. C.)—De Israclitarum per mare ru 
brum transitu. Cum tabula. 8vo. Lips. Is 6d. 

TOPPFER.—Reflexions et menus-propos d’un_peintre 
genevois, ou essai sur le beau dans !es arts. 2 vols. 
12mo. 7s. 

VOLBEDING (J. G.)—Thesaurus commentationum se, 
Jectarum et antiquiorum et recentiorum illustrandis an'i- 
quitatibus christianis inservientium. ‘Tom. 1, pars 2. 
8vo. Lips. 12s. 

VOPADEVAS Mugdhabodha. Hrsg. u. erkliirt von Otto 
Béhtlingk. 8vo. Petersb. 12s. : 
VROLIK (W.)—Tabulae ad illustrandam embryogenesin 
hominis et mammaliaum, tam naturalem quam abnor 
mem. Fas. 13, 14, folio, plates, each 10s. 6d. . 

WEISSENBORN (Dr. G.}-—Vorlesungen iiber Schieier 
machers Dialektik u. Dogmatik. Vol. I. Darstellung u. 
Kritik der Schleiermarcheschen Dialektik. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

WICK-POTEL.—Nouvelle ste phie. Potelegraphie 
plus rapide et supérieure a tous systémes usitées jus: 
qu’a ce jour. 8vo. 5s. 

WIELAND.--Oberon freie [iustration in Bildera a Ara- 
besken v. Alex. Simon. Gestochen v. E. Eichen Gon- 
zenbich, Seidel u. Teichel. Folio. Berlin. 35s. 

XYLANDER.—Etudes des armes. 3d Edition, Liv. 2 et 3. 


4s. each. 

ZAKARIJA Ben Muhammed Ben Mahmud el-Cazwini's 
Kosmographie. Vol. 2. Die Denkmiiler der Liner. 
Aus den Handschr. des Hr. Dr. Lee u. den Bibliotheken 
zu Berlin, Gotha und Leyden. Hreg. von Ferd. Wiisten 
feld. Part 1, 8vo. Géttingen. 7s. Vol. I. shortly. 

ZIMMERMANN (C.)—Fiinf Karten zu C. Ritter’s Geogr. 
von Arabien: 1.Oman u. Mahra—2. Hadramaut, Aden 
—3. Jemen. Socotara, Mekka—4. 5. Assyr. Imp. folio, 

ZUMPT i. T.)- De | bus sufictivane repetundarum in 

- T.)—De | 
sarees Reman, — 3, 4to. Berlin. 23. 6d— 
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No. 39.] 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 


992 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have Published during the Week. 


THECRATER; OR, VULCAN'S PEAK, 


A TALE OF THE PACIFIC, 
BY 


JAS. FENNIMORE COOPER, ESQ, 


Author of “The Spy,” “Last of the Mohicans,” &c- 
2 vols. Price 50 cents. 

“ is one of the most entertaining and graphic tales 
of Bagh Mr. Cooper has given to the world. It will 
be extensively read, and we believe as extensively admired. 
Cooper is always great in his native element, the sea. 
Here we have perils by sea and land, voyages and ship- 
wrecks, a Robinson Crusoe adventure on a desert island, 
the settlement of a colony, given with all his best powers 
of description; savages of the Pacific, characters home 
found, and incidents untiring in their power of arresting 
attention, and delineation of indiv'dual character sketched 
with a master hand. In fact all the elements of an exciting 
tale combined with the skill of a consummate painter of 


human nature, 
il. 


SIR HENRY MORGAN, 


THE BUCCANEER. 


By the Author of “Rattlin the Reefer,” “Jack Ashore.” &c. 
Price 25 cts. 

“The book is fearfully and painfully exact to the actual 
history of its extraordinary hero, and may be regarded quite 
as much in the light of a ‘History’ of Morgan the Buc- 
caneer, as of a ‘Romance’ taking the events of that life 
as hints for working out the writer's own conceptions, and 
putting into action his own creations. In dramatic power 
the book has scarcely an equal.”—Vew Monthly Mag. 


IL. 


MARMADUKE HERBERT: 


OR, THE FATAL ERROR. 
BY THE 
COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 


Price 25 cents. 


“If for nothing else, Lady Blessington's uctions ought 
to be read for style—language trickles rich and meiliflaous 
from her pen, as the sparkling brooklet through the mead.” 
Atheneum. 

Iv. 


JOSEPH RUSHBROOK, THE POACHER. 
( Third Edition within two months.} 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYATT. 
Price 25 cents. 


IN PRESS. 


= “| ee OF WOMEN. In one vol. cloth binding. 
rice $1. 

BRIAN O'LINN ; or, Luck is Everything. Illustrated. 
LAUNCELOT WIDGE. By Charles Hooten, Esq. 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life ina Colony. By the Author 
of “ Sam Stick.” 


THE OLD CONVENTS OF PARIS. 

THE HAUNTED MARSH. By George Sand. 
FAUST; a Romance. Ilustrated. 

THE LOVES OF PARIS. Iilustrated. 


RATTLIN THE REEFER ; Cruise of the Midge ; Tom 
Cringie’s Log; Anne Grey; The Admiral’s Daughter ; 
Richard of York; Brambletye House; Tor Hill ; 
Orphans of Unswalden; The Bondman; The Dark 
Lady of Doonah ; Lodore. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE SHAKSPEARE NOVELS Each 50 cents. 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF CHRIS- 
topher Tadpole. First part, 25 cents. 


ARDENT TROUGHTON ; the Wrecked Merchant- 
rice 25 cents. 


CAMP ARD QUARTER-DECK. Part I. Price 25 


JOSEPH RUSHBROOK. By Captain Marryat. 25 cts. 
los oF A PRIVATEERSMAN. By Captain Marryat. 


CLEVELAND. Price 25 cents. 
INGLEBOROUGH HALL. By Mary Howitt. 25 cts. 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, 75 ets. 
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STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF 
‘olume Third—New Edition. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have now ready the Third Volume of their New and Elegant Edition of 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST ; 


With Anecdotes of their Courts, now first published from Official Records and other Authentic Documents, private as 
well as public. With additions and corrections. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Forming a handsome series in crown octavo, beautifully printed with large type cn fine paper, done up in 
rich extra crimson cloth, and sold at a cheaper rate than former editions. 
There are now ready volume one, of nearly seven hundred large pages, containing volumes one, two, and three of 
the duodecimo edition; Volume Two, of more than six hundred pages, containing volumes four and five of the 12mo. ; 
and Volume Three, containing in more than seven hundred pages the sixth and seventh vo'umes of the former 
editions. The remainder will fullow rapidly, two volumes in one, and the whole will form an elegant set of one of 
the most popular histories of the day. The publishers have gone to much expense in preparing this from the revised 
and improved London edition, to meet the frequent inquiries for the “ Lives of the Queens ef England,” in better 
style, larger type, and finer paper, than has heretofere been accessible to readers in this country. Any volume of this 
edition sold separately. 

“ These volumes have the fascination of a romance united to the integrity of history.”— Times. 

“ A most valuable and entertaining work.”"—Chronicle. 

“ This interesting and well-written work, in which the severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of romance, 
will constitute a valuable addition to our biographical literature.”"— Morning Herald. 

“ A valuable contribution to historical knowledge, to young persons especially. Jt contains a mass of every kind of 
historical matter of interest, which industry and research could collect. We have derived much entertainment and 
instruction from the work.’’—Atheneum. 

“ The execution of this work is equal to the conception. Great pains have been taken to make it both interesting 
and valuable.” — Literary Gazette. 

“ A charming work—full of interest, at once serious and pleasing."—.Vonsieur Guizot. 

“ A book that should be in the possession of every family, particularly ladies, who must certainly take an interest 
in the mighty deeds performed by their sex.”—N. O. National. 

“ This work is written by a lady of considerable learning, indefatigable industry, and careful judgment. All these 
qualifications for a biographer and an historian she has brought to bear upon the subject of her volumes, and from 
them has resulted a narrative interesting to all, and more particularly interesting to that portion of the community to 
whom the more refined researches of literature afford pleasure and instruction. ‘Che whole work should be read, and 
no doubt will be read, by all who are anxious for information. Itis a lucid arrangement of facts, derived from 
authentic sources, exhibiting a combination of industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met with in 
biographers of crowned heads."’— Times. 

“ A delightful piece of biography. No words can sufficiently express the sense which every intelligent r-ager must 
feel of the research and labor which Miss Strickland has bestowed on her attractive and interesting work.’’— Observer. 

“ Miss Strickland, through the intervention of M. Guizot, has had access to a variety of unpublished documents 
deposited in the secret archives of France, and some exceedingly curious details, obviously never intended for the 
world, have thus been brought to light."--Court Journal. 

“ We cannot too strongly recommend this work—to the fair sex particularly."—Savannah Republican. 

“ There is certainly no lady of our day who has devoted her pen to so beneficial a purpose as Miss Strickland. 
Nor is there any whose works possess a deeper or more enduring interest.”—.Morning Chronicle. 


ENGLAND. 








L. & B. will issue in a few days, bound in extra green cloth, or in fancy paper to match sets, in 12mo, the Eleventh 
Volume of the LIVES OF ‘THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By Agnes Strickland. Comprising the conclusion of 
Tue Lire or Mary IL., Queen Regent, Wife of William HI., and THe Lire or Anne, Queen Regent. 030 tf 





New Work Forthcoming. 
TO BOOKSELLERS, TEACHERS, &c. 


NAFIS & CORNISH, NEW YORK, 


Are now stereotyping, and expect to publish in Jan’y, 1848, 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY, 
ABRIDGED. 
By WILLIAM H. WYCKOFF, M.A. 
Late Classical Principal of the Collegiate School. 
In 1 vol. containing about 500 octavo pages. 


N. & C. have just published “ THE FAIRY SEARCH, 
AND OTHER Poems. By Emeline S. Smith. 32mo. 7 ele- 
gant woodcuts, printed on fine paper, and elegantly bound. 
Also, the FORGET-ME NOT, OSS-ROSE, and 
HONEY SUCKLE. very elegant Annuals for 1848 0303t 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
%45 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 
suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 


JOSIAH RICHARDS, Auctioneer. 


BY BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLATT. 


Store 204 Broadway. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, Nov. \st, at 3 o'clock, 
and following Days. . 


SPECIAL SALE 


or 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS, 


IN LOTS TO SUIT DEALERS. 


A rich and very extensive assortinent of English Books, 
embracing the choicest publications of the Foreign Market, 
elegantly Illustrated Works, Standard Books, &c., &c. 
Also, many valaable consignments of American Books, 
Fancy and Staple Stationery, &c., &c. 


AT PRIVATE SALE.—A large assortment of Ful! and 
Half Bound Blank Books, Foolscap, Demy, and Medium 
| Sizes; also Memorandums, Post Books, Indexes, Scrap 
Books, Port Folios, &c., of Charles Smith's Manufacture. 

The Trade supplied on Liberal Terms. 030 uf 








FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY. 


Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. i, WITH THs 
The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued forthe |CHRONO-THERMAL SYSTEM OF MEDICINE, 

production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, . 

and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the aed covetiyh > Amann M.D., 


Manufacturing De t enable them to offer stock at 
reduced which cannot fail of giving satis- 
. They eg ee invite the Trade, and all per- 
sons requiring Biank or Stationery, to give ir 
Stock an examination, which will be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 
LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 


CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES, 


EDITED BY WILLIAM TURNER, M.D, 
Late Health Commissioner of New York. 
Price $1 25. 

This work is highly scientific, plainly written, adapted 
to popular use, and certain to supersede all other Medical 
Systems. The Medical Profession makes no public attempt 
to overthrow the novel and unimpregnable principles on 
which it is based, Also, 


TRIUMPHS OF YOUNG PHYSIC; 
Or, Chrono-Thermal Facts. 


Orders will be received for the making of any deseri BY PS. TURNER. 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any of COPPER- | Exhibiting, by numerous cases, the marvellous success of 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC or R-PRESS | the Chrono-Thermal method of Curing all Diseases. Price 


J. 5. REDFIELD, 





THE HISTORY OF ST. Gi \ JAMES. 
Compre. Sif et" LES AND ST. JAMES 





PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 


64 cts. single; $4 per hundred. 
030 1¢* Clinton Hall, New York. 
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NEW WORKS 








TO BE PUBLISHE 
WILEY & PUTN 





D THIS SEASON,BY 
AM, NEW YORK. 


eee ewe en ele 


I, 
Mrs. Gilman's New Work, 
In one vol. 12mo., elegantly bound, cloth gilt, uniform with “ Oracles from the Poets,” 


THE SYBIL; 


OR, NEW ORACLES FROM THE POETS. 
BY CAROLINE GILMAN, 
Author of “ Recollections of a Southern Matron,” &c. 
Sometimes he gave out Oracles, amused 
With mortal folly ; resting on the shrines. 
Or, in some fair Sibyl’s form infused, 
Spoke from her trembling lips or traced her mystic lines. 


Mas. Brooxs— Zophiél. 
Believe it or not, as you choose, 
The doctrine is certainly true, 
That the future is known to the Muse, 
And Poets are Oracles too! 
CowPrr. 


Miss eetpalilts New Work, 
16mo., uniform with “ Morals of Manners,” &c., 
FACTS AND FANCIES FOR SCHOOL DAY READING. 
BY CATHERINE M. SEDGWICK, 
Author of the “ Poor Rich Man,” “ Home,” &c. 


Hil. 
Mrs. Smith's Little Republic. 
In square 16mo., in a neat and novel style, for presentation, 
THE LITTLE REPUBLIC: 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES BY VARIOUS HANDS. 


*,* This volume is designed for Presentation to Young People. It comprises Original 
Ariicles in Prose and Verse, by 


HON J. QUINCY ADAMS, 
REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, 
J. BAYARD TAYLOR, 
REV. DR. SHARP, 

MRS. SIGOURNEY, 


GOVERNOR BRIGGS, of Mass. 
DAVID PAUL BROWN, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 
REV. HUBBARD WINSLOW, 
THOMAS POWER, 
&e., &e., &e. 
lv. 

Mr. Parsons’ New Work on the Rose. 

Royal octavo, elegantly printed, with Colored Illustrations, 


THE ROSE: 


ITS HISTORY, POETRY, AND CULTIVATION, &c. 
BY 8. B. PARSONS. 
Vv. 
Mr. Sedgwick's Discourse. 
THE AMERICAN CITIZEN : 
HIS TRUE POSITION, CHARACTER, AND DUTIES. 
BY THEODORE SEDGWICK, ESQ. 8vo. 
Vi. 
The Third Series of 
GLIMPSES OF THE WONDERFUL. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A Useful and Attractive Book for Young People. 
VIL. 
In 16mo., uniform with the First Series, 
FURTHER PASSAGES FROM THE 


DIARY OF LADY WILLOUGHBY, 


ILLUSTRATING THE TIMES OF THE CIVIL WARS. 
VII. 
LEIGH HUNT'S NEW WORKS. 


L. 
A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 


STORIES FROM THE FRENCH AND SPANISH 
POETS AND HUMORISTS. 


Uniform with “ Stories from the Italian Poets.” 
*,* The above will be published simultaneously with the London Editien. 
Xx. 
Coe's New York Public School Drawing Cards. 
In eight packets, marked Series [. to VILI., each containing about eighteen studies, 


STUDIES IN DRAWING; 
In a Progressive Series of Lessons on Cards ; beginning with the most Elementary Sta- 
dies, and Adapted for use at Home and Schools. 
BY BENJAMIN H. COE, 
Teacher of Drawing. 
*,* The design is: 
' 1—To make exercises in drawing highly interesting to the pupil. 
1L.—To make drawings so simple, and so gradually progressive, as to enable any teacher, 

whether acquainted with drawing or not, to Instruct his pupils to " 
IIl.—To take the place of une-half of the writing lessons, with that the 

learner will acquire a knowledge of w: in less time than is usually required. 
1V.—To give the pupils a bold, rapid, and artist-like style of drawing. 


x 
12mo. 50 cents in paper, 75 cents cloth. 


THE WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. 


A Collection of the most Im nt and Instructive Cases of Disease successfully treato,| 
by Water in the United States, furnished by the Principal Practitioners , 
of Hydropathy, and Others ; with Descriptions of the 
leading Establishments, publications, &c. 


XI. 
Coleridge's Biographia Literaria. 
2 vols. ice. cloth. $2. 


BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA : 
OR, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MY LIFE AND OPINIONS. 
BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

From the 2d London edition. Edited by H. N. Coterinver. 

Nearly ready. 
Xi. 
A Valuable Work on China. 
In two volumes, &vo. Iiustrated with Engravings and Map. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 


BY 8. WELLS WILLIAMS. 
*,* Mr. Williams has been many yearsresidentin China. These volumes may be re 
lied upon as accurate and authentic, and at the same time curious and interesting. 
XUL. 
The War in Mexico. 
In 8vo., illustrated with maps and plates, on the plan of Napier's History of the 
Peninsular War. 


A HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR; 


WITH A PRELIMINARY VIEW or rue CAUSES THAT LED TO [7 
BY BRANTZ MAYER, 

Formerly Sec’y of the U.S. Legation to Mexico, and Author of “ Mexico as it Was and Is,” 

*,* This work will be an authentic historical narrative, drawn from original sources, 
| ilustrated by plans of the battles, &c., obtained from the Wur Department. It will be 
| prepared in the style of Napier's Peninsular Campaigns, aud will be valuable in the 
| library of the student, as well as popular in the drawing-room. Mr. Mayer's previous 
| work went through three editions. 





XIV. 
A Beautiful and Unique American Work. 
In one vol. 4to. Each page illuminated in an original and exquisite manner. 
Elegantly bound in Turkey Morocco, old style. 


! 
| 
PEARLS OF AMERICAN POETRY. 
Tiluminated by T. W. GWILT MAPLESON, Esq. 
|. *e* This work is executed in the most perfect styie of Iiluminated Illustration, and it 
| is such a volume as will be selected by persons of tuste for presentation at any season — 
| there being nothing ephemeral in ‘ts Gebeaua. It will contain a choice poem by Bryant, 
| Halleck, Longfellow, and by others less familiarly known, whose writings should not 
| be left to “ blush unseen.” 
It will be the most elegant and unique work ever published in this country. 
XV. 


| In one volume royal 8vo. elegantly bound in Saxony, gilt extra, $9.; or Moroceo extra, $10. 


THE HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


| 

| Complete in one volume. 

| Comprising forty-five beautiful illustrations of the Female Characters of Shakspeare, 

| engraved in the first style, under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath., With letter 

| press from Shakspeare’s text. 

| *,* The above comprises all the plates contained in Mrs. Jameson's work, and thirty- 

three others: which latter are also contained in the following. 
In November. 
XVI. 

Companion to Mrs. Jameson's “ Cuargacteristics oy Women,” and uniform with that 
work. In one volnme, royal octavo, elegantly bound in Saxony, gilt extra, $7 50. or 
Morocco extra, $8 50. 


SHAKSPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
Comprising thirty-three portraits = ate ore to those in Mrs. Jameson’s Work, and 
completing series of the principal female characters of the Great “oe 
New Edition. One large ened Richly giltSaxony. $6. 


MRS. JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
Illustrated with 12 elegant steel-plate engravings. 

“ Mrs, Jameson’s Characteristics of Women, recently published by Wiley & Putnam, is 
certainly among the most attractive and charming volumes which the American press has 
uced this season. It isa royal 8vo. volume, of from 300 to 400 pages, superbly bound 
Saxony giltextra, and contains the following twelve portraits, executed in the most 
Pong ard rags Fa ag Omg: the = : ay 2 Charles Heath, bag ark 
Portia, trice, iranda, uliet, Ophel mogen, Viola, Cleopatra, ac . 
Rosalind, Perdita, Cordelia, ‘These portraits illustrate the following class of Shakspenre’s 


” Mrs. Jameson : 
ntellect. 
Chara y bo ey peste 
eters o, ‘ections. 

“4th. Historical r Ba a : 

“ They are, in truth, admirable expositions of Shakspeare’s matchless creations, and 
form, in the elegant edition of the American publishers, one of the most appropriate gills 
that could be made.”—Newark Daily Advertiser. 

XVIII. 
In one vol. 8vo. 


THE UNKNOWN COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 
THEIR PRODUCTIONS AND CAPABILITIES FOR COMMERCE. 
THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC CANAL, &c., &c. 








Nos. I. to V., now ready ; price 25 cents each. 


By A. H. PALMER, > 
Addressed to Hon. James Buchanan, ee of State. 














No. 39.] 


_ See 


NEW ENGLISH WORKS. 


-)—History of the Bank of England, its 
FRANCIS (70a vas 2 vols. 8vo. $11. 
SOANE (Geo.)—New Curiosities of Literature and Book 
of the Months, 2 vols. post8vo. $6. 
Sir N. H.)—A History of the Royal Navy, from 


NICOLAS ( rench Revolu- 


the Earliest Times to the Wars of the 
tion. Vol 2. $4. <notgeten 
. .)—Christianity: its Perfect Adaptation 
COR OE a Moral, and Bpiritnal Nature of Man. 
‘Translated by the Rev. D. Davison, M.A. Post 8vo. 


59. 
cousTiAN's (The) Half Kour Book. hrvas $1 + 
wd. F.)—Biographical Account of the 

el Fe li droske Seaman in Enogland during 
the 16th and 17th Centuries. 8vo. $1 25. 

VINCENT (Dr.)—Observations on some of the parts of 
Surgical Practice. 8vo. $3 50. 

ALISON (A.)—History of Europe. New edition. Vol. 10 
gi 75. 

f .)—Mind and Matter. Illustrated 

ae Hereditary Insanity, and the Pod 
ence of Temperament in the Development of the 
Passions. 8vo. 

YEARSLEY (Dr. Jos.)—Deafness practically Illustrated. 
ae het a the Western Coast of 

J . J.) —Adventures on the ern s 

ae ee a the Interior of California. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. $450. 

VICARY (Rev. M.)—Notes of a Residence at Rome in 
1346. Post 8vo. $3. 

MULLER (Prof. J.)—Prine'ples of Physics and Meteoro- 
logy. Illustrated with 530 engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. $5. 
CRABBE (Rev. Geo.)—The Tales and Miscellaneous 

Works of, new edit. 12mo. $1. 
—— Poems. Anew edition, I2mo. $1. 
APPLETON & CO., Importers, 200 Broadway. 


NEW ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ENGINEERING WORKS. 


I. ARCHITECTURE. 


BROOKS (S. H.)—City, Town, and Country Architecture. 
being a Series of Designs for Street Elevations, Shop | 
Fronts, Gentlemens’ Residences, &c. With Descriptions, | 
Estimates, &ec. 1 vol. folio. Price $12. 

HEIDELOFF (Chas.)—Collection of Architectural Orna- 
ments of the Middle Ages, in the Byzantine and Gothic 
Style. 2 vols. imperial 4to. containing 123 engraved 
plates. Price $24 

COLLING (Jas. R.)—Gothic Ornaments drawn from ex- | 
isting Authorities. Sixty-one fine plates. 2 parts 4to. 
$2. 

BRANDON (R. & J.)—Parish Churches; a Series of 
Plans and Elevations of the Churches of England. Parts 
1to 10. Price 75 cts. each. 

TRUEFITT (Geo.)—Architectural Sketches on the Conti- 
nent. Sixty plates. 4to. $3 50. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE. A Series of Plans of Mo- 
dern Vil'as and Rural Residences. 
vols. oblong. Price $12. 

INSTRUMENTA ECCLESIASTICA. Edited by the 


Ecclesiological (late Cambridge) Camden Society. 72 
plates, 4to. $10 











Il. ENGINEERING. 


THE ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ ASSISTANT, 
being a Series of Plans, Sections, and Elevations of 
Steam Engines, Spinning Machines, Mills for Grindin 
Touls, &c., taken from Machines of the most Pen 
Construction at present in operation, with Descriptions 
and [ostructions fur drawing Machinery. By David 
Scott, Engineer. Complete in 2 vols. folio; comprising 
4 steel plates in 1 vol. the text in the other. Price 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, in its 
application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and 
Railways, by the Artisan Club. Edited by John 
Bourne. Tilustrated with 30 steel plates, and 300 wood- 
cuts. Price $8. 

AN ENCYCLOPADIA FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
oo “nN sana Saikopeneds of Sake capetiian to 

sy. a u o engravings on 
2 vols.in 1. Price gi. _ aie 
Working Plans 


RAILWAY PRACTICE: a Collection of 
and Practical Details Construction in the Public 


THE ENGINEER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S POCKET 
Book for the Years 1847 and 1848. Renodelled and Im- 
ae on Templeton’s Engineer's Pocket Book. Price 
Imported and for Sale by § D. APPLETON & CO ’ 

200 Broadway. 


D. A. & Co., have for Sale “an emensive Stock of the most 
Approved Works in 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERIN: G, ARCHITECTURE, &c. 


Ist and 2d Series, 2 | 
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NOW READY. 


I. 
APPLETON'S 
LIBRARY MANUAL. 
Containing a 
CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
Of upwards of 12,000 of the most Important Works in 
every Department of Knowledge, and in 
all Modern Languages. 
Part I.—Subjects Alphabetically arranged. 


* Il—Biography, Classics, Miscellanies, and Index to 
Part I. 
One vol. 8vo of 450 pages, paper cover $1. half bound $1 25. 
The object of this Manual is to present to the Book-buyer 
indications of the most useful and valuable productions of 
literature in every branch of knowledge, and will be found 
especially useful to all who are engaged in the formation 
of Libraries, whether public or private ; while to the book- 
seller it will be of important service in aiding his customers 
in the selection of books, and by presenting its copious lists 
of books an every subject to their notice, he will be enabled 
to meet more fully the increasing demands on the more 
standard portions of literdture. The Student will find it a 
most important aid in the selecting works of value for his 
aid; the Man of Letters will perceive a more extensive 
field of employment opened to him, by comparing the 
relative richness and poverty of works on given subjects in 
English and other languages, and enriching our stores by 
translations of works of Continental reputation. And the 
Author and Publisher will euch discover barren fields in 
literature, which they may profitably fertilize. 


II. 


DR. JARVIS’S NEW WORK 


“A REPLY TO DR. MILNER’S END OF 
RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY.” 


So far as the Churches of the English Communion are 
concerned. By the 


REV. SAMUEL F. JARVIS, D.D., 
Author of a Chronological Intreduction to the History of 
the Church, &c., &c. 
I. 
BYRON ILLUSTRATED. 
or 
LORD BYRON. 
Collected and Arranged with Illustrative Notes, by 
L rp Jerray, J. G. Locxuanrt, 
Sin Wa: Ter Scort. Tcomas CaMPsELL 
Samuet Rocers, | &e. &c. 
Illustrated with a fire Portrait, and several elegant 
Complete in one large 8vo volume. 
In various styles of binding. 
oR 
SKETCHES OF AMERICAN PAINTERS. 
Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,”’ &c. 
One Volume, 12mo., price 75 cents. 
OR, PSALMS OF DAVID. 
‘Together with the Canticles of the Morning 
Offices of the Charch ; Figured 
fur Chunting. 
and a selection of Chants. 
One Volume 12mo., price 75 cents. 


Historiographer of the Church. 
1 vol. 12mo., price 75 cents. 

THE POETICAL WORKS 
Tacmas Moore, | Pxo re-sor W ison, 
Bisnor Heser, Rev. H. M:iman, 

Steel Engravings. 
Iv. 
ARTIST LIFE; 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 
v. 
THE PSALTER; 
and Evening Prayer, and occasional 
To which are prefixed an Explanatory Preface 
IN PREPARATION. 





I. 
HISTORY OF THE NORTHMEN. 
BY HON. HENRY WHEATON, LL. D. 


A new and enlarged edition entirely re-written. 
2 vuls. 8vo. 
Uniform with Prescott's Peru. 


11. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Embracing the period from the Peace of 
Utrecht, to the Peace of Paris, 1763. 
BY LORD MAHON. 
Edited with the consent of the Author, 
BY HENRY REED, LL. D. 


Ill, 


THE REVOLUTIONARY SERVICES AND 
CIVIL LIFE OF 
GENERAL WILLIAM HULL. 


From 1775 to 1805. 


Prepared from his Manuscripts, by his Daughter, 
MRS. MARIA CAMPBELL. 
Together with the History of the Campaign of 1812, 
and Surrender of the Port of Detroit. 
BY JAMES FOURMAN CLARKE. 
One volume 8vo. 
Uniform with Prescott’s Peru. 
Iv. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FLORIDA WAR, 
The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion. 
BY JOHN T. SPRAGUE. 

Brevet Captain Eighth Regiment U. 8. Infantry. 


~ RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. | 


Foreign Books: ller, 4 Barclay street. 

LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

CORPUS JURIS CIVILIS. 2 vols. 4to. bound. $7 50. 

SAVIGNY, System des heutigen Rémischen Rechts. 
Berlin, 1841. 5 vois. bound. $12 50. 

MAURER, Commentarius in Vetus testamentum. 
bound. 50 

JESAIAE VATICINIA annotatione perpetua illustr. C 

Rosenmiiller. 3 vols. bound. $7 50. 

PROPHETAE minores illustr. C. Rosenmiiller. 
bound. 88. 

VAIHINGER. Die Psalmen metrisch iibersetz and erklirt. 
Stuttgart, 1845. Bound. ' 

Das Buch Hiob metrisch iibersetz und erklirt. 

Stuttgart, 1845. Bound. $1 50. 

GUERICKE, Allgemeine christliche Symbolik. Leipzig, 
1846. Bound. $3. 

BAUR. Die christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und 
Menschwerdang Gottes. Tiibingen, 1843, 3 vols. bound. 
$12 76. 

J. sae Predigten. Berlin, 1842. 3 vols. bound. 
$4 62. 


3 vols. 


4 vols. 





J. F. RCEWR, Paliistina, oder histor. geographische Besch- 
reibung des jiidischen Landes zur Zeit Jesu. Leipzig, 
1845. Sthed. bound. $1 25. 

J.E. WILTSCH, Atlas sacer sive ecclesiasticus. Kirchen- 
historischer Auas, 

K. v. RAUMER, Palistina, mit einem Plan von Jerusalem, 
einer Karte von Sichem und dem Grundriss der Kirche 
des heiligen Grabes. 2d ed.bound. $1 50. 

Geschichte der Pidagogik. 2d ed. Stuttgart, 1847. 
2 vols. bound. 25. 

HERZFELD. 
schweig, 1847. 

G. H. SEFFER. Elememarbuch 
Leipzig, 1845. Bound. $1 38 

GESENIUS hebriiische Grammetik. Neu bearbeitet von 
Rédiger. Mthed. Leipzig. 1845. Bound. $1 25. 

F. BOPP Kritische Gramm. der Sanskrita Sprache. Ber- 
lin, 1845. Bound. 50. 

A. PAULY Renai-Encyclopidie der classichen Alterthams 
wissenschaft in alphabetischer Ordnung. A—M. Stutt- 
gart, 1846. 4 vols. bound. $24 25. 

PLATONIS OPERA ed. Astias. 11 vols. bound. . $12 59: 

LEXICON PLATONICUM sive vocuin 
index. condidit. Astius. 3 vols. bound. §$ 

A. v.SCHACK. Geschichte der Literatur und Kunst in 
Spanien. Berlin, 1846. 3 vols. bound. $8 75. 

G. H.v. SCHUBERT. Reise in das Morgeniand in den 
Jahren 1836 and 37. 2d edition. Erlangen, 1840. 3 
vols. hound. $A. 

J. v. TSCHUDI. Peru. Reiseskizzen aus den Jahren 
1838—1842. Stuttgart, 1846. 2 vols. bound. $2 38. 
Dr. CARUS England und Schottland im Jahre 1844. 

Berlin, 1845. 2 vols. bound. $4. 

C. BRENTANO’S Mirchen. Stuttgart, 1845. 2 vols. 

bound. $5 59. 023 tf 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND 
LANDSCAPE, 


IN TEN POEMS. 
BY REV. RALPH HOYT. 


Beautifully got up in one volume, fancy cover, 
gilt edges. 
“This is the first time Mr. Hoyt’s Gems have been 
clasped in a single wreath, and the Collection sparkles 
with all the fire and grace of true genius.”—Sun. 


“ This Book is exquisitely printed, and would make a 
beautiful Holiday present.”—Home Journal. 





Geschichte des Volks Israel. Braun- 
50. 


der hebriischen Sprache. 


platonicarum 
10 50. 








Of the University of Pennsylvania. 








Just Published af SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
f 1894 Broadway, opposite John st. 
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STERLING WORKS FOR LIBRARIES. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 





PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF rEnU. Splendid En- wo ARE, HARPER'S ILLUMINATED. Edited 


gravings. 2 vols, 8vo. muslin. 





gravings. 3 vols, 8vo. muslin. 





3 vols. 8vo. muslin. $6. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MISCEL- 
lanies. 3 vols. 8vo. muslin. §2. 





THIRLWALL’'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 2 vols. 8vo. | 
$3. 


muslin. 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
England. 8vo. sheep exira. $2 25. 





~ sheep extra. §2. 
—— LITERATURE OF EUROPE during the 15th, 
16th, and 17th Centuries. 
$3 75. 
HISTORICAL WORKS: comprising the above. 
4 vols. 8vo. uniformly bound in sheep extra, $7. 
GIBBON'S DECLINE 
ee Edited by Milman. 





4 vols. 8vo. sheep extra. 


M AeRUNTORY 8 HISTORY OF — AND to the !7th 
} 


Cenwry. 3 vols. 18mo. muslin. $1 5t 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF mnerase. 1200 Engrav- 
ings. in about 40 Numbers, at 25 cents each, forming 
4 vols. Royal 8vo. 


RUSSELL’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. En- | 


gravings. 3 vols 8vo. sheepextra. 

ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE from 1789 to 1815. 
4 vols. 8vo. sheep extra. $5. 

ROBERTSON’S COMPLETE WORKS. ee vets | 
**Seotland,” “Charles V.,”" oud “ America.” 3 vols. 
8vo. sheep. $5. 

M‘CULLOCH'S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 2 vols. 
8vo. sheep. $6 50. 

ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 8vo. sheep extra. 
In 2 vols. $3 75; 1 vol. $3 50. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 8vo. sheep extra, $2; 4 vols. 
sheep, $3 50. 

PRIDEAUX'’S CONNEXION OF THE OLD AND 
New Testaments. 2 vols. 8vo.sheep extra. $3 75. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Notes, &c., by James Murdock, DD. 
$i 90. 

WADDINGTON’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH from 
the earliest Ages to the Reformation. S8vv. muslin. | 
gi 75. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 7 


by Dr. Murdock. 3 vols. 8vo. sheep extra. 


—— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
Maclaine. 2 vols. 8vo. sheep extra. 


$7 50. 
Edited by Dr. 
50. 


JARVIS’S CHRONOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO | 


Church History. 8vo. muslia. 


NEAL'S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS. Edited by | 
Dr. Choules. 2 vols. 8vo. sheep. > 


HALL’S COMPLETE WORKS. With brief Memoir of 


his Life. Portrait. 4 vols. 8vo. sheep extra. $6. 
JAY'S COMPLETE WORKS. Author's enlarged 
Edition, revised. 3 vols. 8vo. sheep extra, $5 50; mus- 
lin, $5. 
MORNING AND EVENING EXERCISES. 
Portrait. With an original Index. 8vo.mausilia. $1 25, 


BROWN’'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE With a 
Life of the Author. 8vo. sheep extra. $1 75. 

TURNER'S SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
3 vols. 18mo. muslin. $1 35. 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Maps and Engravings. 9 vols, 12mo. muslin. 75 cents 
each volume. 

TYTLER’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the Crea- 
tion of the World to 1820. 6 vols. 18mo. muslin. 
$2 70. 

SPARKS'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Portraits, &c. 10 vols. 12mo. muslin. $7 50. 75 cents 
per volume. 

SPARKS’S WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. Nume- 
rous Engravings. 12 vole. 8vo., muslin. $1 50 each 
volume. 

SAURIN’S ——— Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. sheep 
extra. 

BURKE'S COMPLETE WORKS. With a Memoir. 
Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo., sheep extra. $5. 

ADDISON'S COMPLETE WORKS. 
8vo. sheep extra. $5 50. 

BUCKINGHAM'S AMERICA : Historical, Statistical, 
Descriptive. Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. muslin. $3 50. 





Portrait. 3 vols. 


FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Splendid En- | 
$6. 


CONQUEST UF MEXICO. Splendid Engravings. | 


HISTORY OF | 


EUROPE DURING TUE MIDDLE AGES. 8vo. 


2 vols. 8vo. sheep extra. | 


AND FALL OF THE ROMAN | 


With | 
8vo. muslin. | 


FP Nmewercoe 1400 Engravings. 3 vols. 8vo. morocco. 


| SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by 
Johnson and others. Plates. 6 vols. Royal 12mo., mus- 

| lin. 6 50. 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS AND POEMS. 

| Edited by Singer. Plates. 8vo. sheep extra. $2 50. 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL BIBLE. 1600 Engravings. 
Folio, Turkey morocco, extra gilt. $22 50. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. IMustrated with 700 

| Engravings. Royal 8vo. Turkey morocco. $6. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Corrected Standard 
Edition, in about 30 varieties of size and binding. 

STEPHENS'S TRAVELS IN YUCATAN. 120 Engrav- 
ings. 2 vols.8vo. muslin. $5. 

| STEPHENS'S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

88 Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. muslin. $5. 

STEPHENS'S TRAVELS IN GREECE, TURKEY, 
ete. Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin. $1 75. 

| STEPHENS'S TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. En- 

| gravings. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $1 75. 

| ANTHON’S CO GOAL, DICTIONARY. Royal 8vo. 
sheepextra. $4 75 

| ANTHON’S GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Engravings. 8vo, sheep extra. 75. 

| BRANDE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LITERATURE, SCI- 
ence, and Art. Engravings. 8vo. sheep extra. $4. 

CRABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMS EXPLAINED. 8&vo. 
sheep extra. §2. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
oe Revised, with Synonyms. 8vo. sheep extra. 
$3 





Re yacer A LIBRARY. A choice Collection of valuable 
Works. 187 vols. 18mo. muslin. 45 cents per volume. 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY. Containing the best Transla- 
tions extant. 37 vols. 18mo. muslin. 45 cents per vo- 
lume. 
SHERWOOD'S COMPLETE WORKS. Engravings. 16 
vols. 12mo. muslin. 85 cents per volume. 
| EDGEWORTH'S COMPLETE WORKS. Engravings. 
10 vols, 12mo, muslin. 75 cents per volume. 
| HANNAH MORE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 8vo. sheep 
extra, $2 50; 2 vols., $2 75; large Type, 7 vols. 12me. 
muslin, $6 50. 
| BROWNE'S TREES OF AMERICA. Iilustrated by nu- 
merous Engravings. 8vo. muslin. $5. 
| DUNCAN’S SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEA- 
sons. 4 vols. 12mo. muslin. §3. 
| DWIGHT’S THEOLOGY, explained and defended. Por- 
| trait. 4 vols. 8vo. sheep extra, $6 50; muslin, $6. 
HUNTER’S BIOGRAPHY OF THE PATRIARCHS, 
| the Saviour, &c. Svo. muslin. $1 75. 
LORD'S EXPOSITION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 8vo. 
muslin. $2. 
JOHNSON’S — WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. sheep, 
$3; muslin, $2 7. 
BOSWELL’'S od OF DR. JOHNSON. A new Edi- 
= Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. sheep, $3; muslin, 
2 
FORSTER'S CELEBRATED BRITISH STATESMEN. 
Edited by Choutes. Portraits. 8vo. sheep extra. $2. 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 1000 
-| Engravings, large 8vo. sheep. §3 75 
| BLAIRS ye with Life by Dr. Finlayson. 8vo. 
muslin. $l 50 
SUMMERFIELD'S SERMONS. &vo. cloth, §1 75. 
BELKNAP’S AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 3 vols. 
muslin. $1 35. 
PARDOE’S COURT OF LOUIS XIV. With Engrav- 
ings. 2 vols. !2mo. muslin gilt. 
KEIGHTLEY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
12m. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols 18mo. 
MULLER’'S HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 4 vols. 12mo. 
muslin. 
SCHMITZ’S NEW ROMAN HISTORY. i2mo. 75 cts. 
SOUTHEY'S LAFE OF WESLEY with Notes. 2 vols. 
muelin. $2 
BROWN’S ETCHINGS OF A WHALING CRUISE, &c. 
8vo., withengravings. $2. 
KENDALL’S SANTA FE EXPEDITION. 2 vols. 
plates. $2 50. 
GARDNER'S FARMERS a tg oe With En- 
gravings, 12mo. sheep. $ 


| 
| 





PALEY’S NATUR es. THEOLOGY. 
2 vols. 12mo. $1 

LEIGH HUNT’S s MEN, WOMEN, 
portraits. $1 50. 

HOWITT'S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
2 vols. Engravings, muslin gilt. 

DR. TRAILL’S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED. New 
Translation, with Engravings, innumbers. on 

LIEBER’S GREAT EVENTS. 12mo. muslin. 

ee HISTORY OF MISSISSIPPI. 
mas] $5. 

meet OF SILK, COTTON, 
plates. $3. 


WHEWELL’S ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, &e. 2 
vols. 12mo. muslin. $1. 

WHEWELL’S INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. (In Press. 

WOLFE’S MISSION TO BOKHARA. 8yvo. plates, 2 

BBEWSTER'S MARTYRS OF SCIENCE: or, Lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. 1&mo. muslin, 45 cis. 

LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
18mo. muslin. 45 cents. 

BUCKE’S RUINS OF ANCIENT CITIES. Engravi ngs. 
2 vols. 12mo., muslin. 90 cents. 
BULWER’S (Sir E. L) bg 
Fall. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin. $1 20 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

muslin. 85 cents. 
BULWER’S (H. L.) FRANCE, SOCIAL, LITERARY, 
and Political. 2 vols. 12mo., muslin. 90 cents. 
BURR'S PRIVATE JOURNAL during his residence in 
Europe. With selections from his Correspondence 
Edited by M. L. Davis. 2 vols, 8vo., muslin. $450. 
wera MEMOIRS OF BURR. 2 vols. 8vo. muslin. 


With Engravings, 
AND BOOKS, 2 yols. 


THE POETS, 


75 cents 
2 Vols. By" 


WOOL, &c. 


evo 





Engravings. 


ITS RISE AND 





2 vols. 12mo 


DURBIN’S OBSERVATIONS IN EUROPE. Engray 
ings. 2 vols. }2mo. muslin. $2. 


-—— OBSERVATIONS IN THE EAST. Engraving. 
2 vols. 12mo. muslin. 


ELLIS‘'S POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, during  Resi- 
dence of nearly Eight Years in the Society and Sand- 


7 


wich Islands. Engravings. 4 vols. }2mo. musiis. 
$2 50. 

FARNHAM'S (MRS. ELIZA bh LIFE IN PRAIRIE 
Land. 12mo. muslin. 50 cen 

GRANT’S NESTORIANS ; OR, THE LOST TRIBES. 
Map. 1!2mo. muslin. 31. 


GREEN'S JOURNAL OF THE TEXAN EXPEDITION 
against Mier. Engravings. 8vo. musliv. $2. 

* od arian FRESH GLEANINGS.” 12mo. musiiv 

1 25. 

BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES ON LAW. Eu- 
ited by Wendell. 4 vols. 8vo. sheep. $7. 

CAPT. HENRY’S CAMPAIGN SKETCHES of the 
Mexican War. §!1. 

JAMES'S LIFE OF HENRY IV. 2 vols. 12mo. 

COMBE’S PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
sheep. 50 cents. 


STEWART ON DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
muslin. $1 50. 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE INTELLECTUAL Pow. 
ERS. 18mo. 45 cents. 


ABERCROMBIE'S MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Irwo. 
muslin. 37) cents, 

—— MORAL FEELINGS. 18mo. 40 cents. 

KANE'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 

CUNNINGHAM'S LIVES OF aeerons AND 
PAINTERS. 5 vols. muslin. 92 10. 

COPLAND'S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MED! 
cine. 3 vols. 1 und 2 published. $10. 

ee et including his Letters. 
8vo. muslin. $1 7. 

MORSE'S LARGE Bie OF THE UNITED STATES. 

on rollers, colored. $2. 

——- NORTH AMERICAN ATLAS. Imperial 4i0. 
half bound. $2 50. 

—— PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY, revised and correc: 
ed to date. 50 cents. 

LAMB’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 2 vols. J2mo. 
masiin. $2. 

PARKER'S AIDS TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
12mo, Map. $1. 

ST. JOHN’S LIVES OF cpeeeatee TRAVEL- 
lers. 3 vols. }2mo. muslin. $1 25. 

HARPER’S NEW MISCELLANY OF STERLING 


$2 60. 


12mo. 


8yo. 





Literature. 12 50. 
and | GARDNER'S NEW SERCAL GLOTIONARY. sre | MACKINTUSiTS MISTOLY OF ENGLAND. 3v0ls 
sheep. $2 50 12mo. muslin. $1 59. 








